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General Credit Manager, 
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An “Approved” 


N. A. C. M. Collection Bureau 
Makes Difficult Collections Easy 


Use Collection Bureaus "Approved" by the 





BEFORE 


Wark PAINS 


Elijah Miller House 
where Washington Planned 
his Campaign 


——— WASHING- 


Ton’s slumbers often 

must have been uneasy 

during the nights he 

spent in the Elijah Mil- 

ler house. Here he had 
his headquarters during the anxious period 
of the White Plains campaign and here he 
planned his army’s strategic retreat into 
New Jersey. 

Though a small village at the time of the 
Revolution, White Plains was of consider- 
able importance as county seat and busi- 
ness center. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was given official reading from the 
steps of the old court house for the first 
time in the colony. 
As the Declara- 
tion changed the 
Colony of New 
York to the State, 
the court house is 


considered the 
birthplace of the 
State of New 
York. 
Washington es- 
tablished his 
White 
headquarters in October, 1776, and re- 
mained there until November 10th. The 
house was owned by the widow Ann Miller, 
whose husband, Adjutant Elijah Miller, had 
died a few months earlier. Standing just 
over the most northerly boundary of White 
Plains, it was a simple farmstead which had 


Plains 


Old-time utensils adorn fireplace in family kitchen 


been built about 1738 and was enlarged by 
an addition in 1770. 

During his stay at the Miller home, 
Washington occupied two rooms in the 
newer part, one of which had a door open- 
ing on the porch, thus making it possible 
for visiting officers to come and go without 
encountering the family. Built at the foot 
of a hill from which the last shot of the 
White Plains campaign was fired, the house 
had a secluded yet accessible location which 
made it ideal as a military headquarters. 

Mrs. Ann Miller continued to occupy the 
house until her death at the age of ninety- 
two. This patriotic woman served her 
country long and well. Besides her husband, 
she lost her two 
sons to the cause 
of freedom. Both 
died on the same 
day of disease 
contracted in 
camp. In addition 
to making her 
home available to 
Washington, Mrs. 
Miller nursed 
many wounded 
soldiers there. 

Shaded by an ancient sycamore tree on 
which George Washington must have 
looked, the house he made his headquarters 
is now maintained by the Westchester 
County Park Commission and the White 
Plains Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Many fine Revolu- 
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tionary relics are on display. An interesting 

feature of the house is the cellar cut into the 

hillside where ammunition was stored for 
the troops encamped nearby. 

Washington was again in White Plains in 

1778 and jin 1781. On the second of 

these visits the war 

had progressed so 

satisfactorily that 

he commented in a 

letter to one of his 

officers that the 

army “which was 

the offending par- 

ty in the beginning 

is now reduced to 

the use of spade 

Used to store ammunition . 

and pickaxe for 

defense. The hand of Providence has been 

so conspicuous in all this that he must be 

worse than an infidel that lacks faith and 

more than wicked that has not gratitude to 
acknowledge his obligations.” 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 
bomes of American industry. 


«x THE HOME * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y; 
FIRE e AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 





Editorial 


Back to School Once More! 


T seems to me that this year the peal of the school bell is of unusual significance. 
Millions of boys, girls, young men and women, will answer the call. However, the 
physical school facilities are hardly equal to the needs. The school staffs will be 

unusually burdened. Classes will be large. The educational programs will show too 


much variance from state to state. If there was ever a need for sound education, it is today. 


Among the many objectives of an education is the development of sound thinking. 


Can it be said that at any time in our history there was a greater need for logical thought? 


We are living in an age in which propaganda has been developed to such a degree 
that unfortunately too much mass thinking is rife, and, therefore, too many erroneous con- 
clusions take root. 


Sound, mature thought is the result of a more leisurely application of reasoning 
processes. In these crowded days we are too rushed for serious and careful deliberation. 
In our wide, expanded economy, involving so many undertakings, there is inadequate 
time to concentrate on specific problems. 


The scientific progress that has been made has contributed to a much higher standard 
of living but it has likewise made for many distracting diversions. Since the future of 
the nation will depend upon the quality of leadership in generations to come, let us hope 
that the educators impress upon their students the need of careful individual thought. A 
warning against accepting the result of mass thinking as a correct conclusion will not be 
amiss. If we can stimulate individual thinking on the great problems of the world, then 


the programs for world recovery and world peace will rest upon firmer foundation. 


Every many and woman should be exceedingly conscious of the great responsibilities 
of our educators and should not only show them the deference and respect which they 
so richly deserve but should frequently contact them and exchange views. A better 


understanding of the school program by all people is definitely in the nation’s welfare. 


é 
HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


October 13-15 


Southeast Conference 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Tri-State Conference 
Albany, N. Y. 


+ 


October 14-15 
Ohio Valley Regional 
Conference 
Dayton, Ohio 
5 


October 20-21 


Tri-State Conference 
Sioux City, Iowa 


* 
October 19 


Illinois State 
Conference 


Chicago 
rs 
October 21-22 


Mid-west Credit Women’s 
Conference 
St. Louis, Mo. 


em 
October 28-29 


Tri-State Conference 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
* 


November 29-30 


New England Conference 
Providence, R. I. 


ee 
1950 
March 3-4 


Eastern Division Secretarial 
Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


* 
March 17-18 


North-Central Credit 
Conference 
St. Paul, Minn. 


+ 


May 14-18 
54th Annual 
Credit Congress 
Biltmore Hotel 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Poor Housekeepers Make Poor 


Chairman, Fire Safety Committee, National Association 


HEN passing on credit, in 
addition to the financial 
structure, chance of suc- 


cess, experience in the business, and 
the like, do you take into considera- 
tion what J think is one of the most 
vital points affecting a man’s credit, 
“carelessness and poor housekeep- 
ing’? A business man might be 
making a wonderful success, every- 
thing he touches turns into gold, but 
his carelessness, together with poor 
housekeeping around his place of 
business, could mean the difference 
between success and failure. 

Fire is no respecter of persons; 
when kept under control, it is one 
of the greatest servants of mankind, 
but if allowed to get out of control 
it can very easily wipe out the sav- 
ings of a lifetime. 

Sure you have checked into the 
question of insurance, and after con- 
sultation with some responsible in- 
surance agent or broker you decide 
he has the proper kind and amount, 
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by JOHN J. O'TOOLE 


Insurance Agents 


but in my years of experience a fire 
always means the loss of consider- 
able business, the customers are com- 
pelled to buy elsewhere and in many 
cases they never come back. It might 
seriously affect his financial rating. 

If you will help in this nationwide 
campaign to reduce the loss of life 
and property, you will be accom- 
plishing a very patriotic duty with a 
feeling of satisfaction that your cus- 
tomers will carry on for many years. 

I’m not sure if you realize that 
each year in this country over ten 
thousand lives are lost from fire. 
You have read a great deal about 
polio and, no doubt, have given much 
of your time and money to try and 
control it. How much time have you 
given to fire safety? Last year two 
hundred children under six years of 
age died from polio, but—this might 
be startling to you—over two thou- 
sand children in that age group lost 
their lives from fire. Just think of 
it; ten times as many. That is why 


Fires are not only expensive and 
wasteful. They are inexcusable. 
This fire was probably the result of 
carelessness on somebody’s part—the 
worker for not obeying fire safety 
rules, or the boss for not laying down 
safety rules for the worker to obey, 
or for not having adequate fire-fight- 
ing equipment on hand. Look at the 
picture on the front cover. That 
fire occurred in Rochester, N. Y., last 
June. It consumed a scale manufac- 
turing plant, a war surplus warehouse 
and a woolen storage plant. The 
smoke blanketed almost the entire 
town. And the tragic thing is that it 
could probably have been avoided. 


Credit Risks 


we are trying to make people fire 
conscious. Business men should car- 
ry on a campaign for fire safety. We, 
insurance producers, are active along 
these lines because we are more con- 
scious of the loss of life and prop- 
erty than anyone else except those 
who have lost a loved one. 


piety people think we are self- 
ish, that we are trying to save 
money for ourselves and the insur- 
ance companies which we represent. 
An insurance company never loses 
money ; as soon as the losses reach a 
point near the premium income rates 
are increased and, as far as the agent 
or broker is concerned, his income 
being derived from a commission on 
the premium volume, higher rates 
and premiums mean higher commis- 
sions, so if he were selfish, he would 
not exert himself in any way to re- 
duce losses. 

How about your own plant? Do 
you have a fire and accident safety 
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WHY FIRE PREVENTION WEEK? 


Fire Prevention Week is set aside each year during the week in which October 9th 
falls to focus public attention upon our disgraceful loss of life and destruction of prop- 


erty by fire. 


Fire Prevention Week is a time when every community in the United States and Can- 


ada can dramatize the need for fire protection and fire prevention. 


To be fully effec- 


tive, Fire Prevention Week should be utilized as the starting point for year-round fire 
prevention activity by public officials—in the schools—in the factories and stores—by 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the Chamber of Commerce and by all civic organiza- 
tions working for the betterment of the community. 


committee, and, if so, is it function- 
ing? Do you give prizes for the 
best suggestions to save life and 
property? Do you have your agent 
supply you with fire prevention 
posters for your bulletin board? 
Have you asked him to make an in- 
spection, and give suggestions for 
removal of hazards in connection 
with your plant? 

Back in 1371 in Paris, the police 


‘ 


regulations provided that each 
householder was bidden to place a 
hogshead of water at his door. We 
hope that it will not be necessary to 
do this in this country today. Then 
again, it might make the public fire 
conscious. 

Your insurance agent can secure 
a speaker and moving pictures to 
appear before any group interested. 
Approximately 90% of our fires are 


due to carelessness and, therefore, 
avoidable. The American people for 
some reason are negligent. Just look 
at the result—each day throughout 
the year 28 people die and 57 are 
severely burned or disfigured for 
life, 700 homes burn; fires occur in 
130 stores or mercantile establish- 
ments, 100 factories, 7 churches, 7 
schools and 3 hospitals. 





1871 Chicago 
1872 Boston 
1904 Baltimore 

1906 San Francisco 
1914 Salem, Mass. 
1922 Astoria, Ore. 
1923 Berkeley, Calif. 
1934 Chicago 

1941 Jersey City 











1942 New York 

1944 Rockaway, N. J. 
1944 Cleveland 

1945 Richmond, Fla. 







1947 Texas City, Tex. 





1941 Fall River, Mass. 


1946 Muskegon, Mich. 






Great American Conflagrations 


17,000 buildings 
776 buildings 
80 city blocks 
28,000 buildings 
1,600 buildings 
30 city blocks 
640 buildings 
Stockyards 
Waterfront 
Rubber Factories 
SS Normandie 
Warehouse 

Gas Plant 

Air Station 


Business Buildings 


Waterfront Explos. 


$168,000,000 





Will you help to stop it? 


U. S. Fires That Have Caused 
Greatest Loss of Life 


Dead 
1908 Collinwood, Ohio, School ...................... 175 


1911 New York City Shirtwaist Factory 


75,000,000 

50,000,000 

350,000,000 1918 Minnesota Forest Fires 
14,000,000 1929 Cleveland Hospital 
10,000,000 1930 Columbus, Ohio, Prison 
6,000,000 1934 SS Morro Castle 
5,000,000 1937 New London, Texas, School 
11,000,000 1940 Natchez, Miss., Dance Hall 
11,000,000 1942 Boston Night Club 
53,000,000 1944 Hartford, Conn., Circus 
11,000,000 1944 Cleveland Gas Plant 
7,000,000 1946 Chicago Hotel 

30,000,000 1946 Atlanta, Ga., Hotel 
2,000,000 


67,000,000 
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1947 Centralia, Ill., Mine Explosion 
1947 Texas City, Tex., Waterfront Explosion 
1949 Effingham, IIl., Hospital 








IVE almost any clerk or 

bookkeeper on the Marsh 

Steel Corporation’s office 
staff about two minutes and he can 
come up with a detailed picture on 
any phase of the firm’s accounts re- 
ceivable, credits or collections. 

And it will be a picture in the full- 
est sense of the word—photographic 
and factual to the last decimal and 
the latest charge or payment. 

Pioneering in a new method of 
“bookless bookkeeping,” this North 
Kansas City, Mo., steel and alumi- 
num products distributor uses cam- 
eras, cards and duplicating devices. 
By means of these, the company 
has eliminated virtually all paper 
work in connection with the han- 
dling of its accounts receivable 
controls, and has put its payment 
performance records on a constant 
flow basis, so that full and up-to-the- 
minute information is always avail- 
able to the executive branch, the 
credit department, the accounting 
section, and the sales division. 

The flow is maintained by means 
of visible index (I. V. I.) cards on 
a series of panels. For transcribing 
periodic or permanent control 
records from the cards and panels 
the firm uses a Remington Rand 
Dexigraph camera (photocopying ) 
and a Film-a-record (microfilming) 
system. Once the account cards 
have been set up, all transcribing, 
proofreading and checking is elimi- 
nated, since information for perma- 
nent records or for supporting docu- 
ments to the accounting section are 
taken off simply by photographing 
the panels at various stages. 


HE mechanics for the card-and- 
camera procedure at Marsh 
Steel are set up with the order 
writing and billing routines at the 
home offices. The order writing 
and billing procedure is handled by 
a direct duplicating process. Eight 
copies of invoices are required for 
various office procedures, and these 
as well as the customer’s copy are 
run off from a master copy. In 
addition the master copy is used 
for the preparation of analysis slips 
that serve to create the perpetual 
inventory record and for sales anal- 
ysis statistical recapitulations which 
are prepared both by product and 
by sales territory breakdowns. 
Then, as a final run before the 
master copy is removed from the 
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How photography can\|n 


by LEE G. HIGDON 
Comptroller, Marsh Steel Company, Kansas City 


Marsh Steel Corp. Comptroller Lee Higdon and his secretary check some accounts 
receivable on a Visible Index panel with Dexigraph “photo-bills.” 


duplicating machine, two die-cut 
I, V. I. cards are run through, to 
pick up the customer’s name, the 
invoice date and number, and the 
amount of the invoice, all on a 
single line along the top edge of the 
card and in the order named. In 
addition to the information which is 
picked up for the visible index edge 
of the cards, they also show all of 
the other information on the invoice 
heading, including the terms of sale, 
the routing of shipment, the f.o.b. 
terms, and whether the shipment 
was to go prepaid, collect, etc. 


HE two cards bearing the in- 
voice information are next sent 
to the accounts receivable section 


of the bookkeeping department, 
where they are separated by the 
accounts receivable clerks into two 
groups. One of these groups serves 
as the alphabetic copy of the ac- 
counts receivable, and the _ other 
becomes the numeric copy. The 
groups are totaled for the day and 
balanced back to the total invoicing 
for the day as compiled by the 
regular bookkeeping section. 

The numeric copies of the cards 
taken from the billings for each 
day are “posted” by inserting them 
in sequence by invoice numbers on 
the special panels adapted to re- 
ceiving these cards. In filing the 
cards on the numeric panels there 
is a break created between months 
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minimize routine paper work 


by inserting blank cards, and each 
sroup for its respective month bears 
the title of the month. With the 
ling of new invoicings in this man- 
ner and the removal of items as pay- 
ments are received, the cards on 
these panels represent an age listing 
of accounts receivable by months, in 
chronological order and by invoice 
numbers in consecutive order, from 
the oldest to the most current open 
item, 
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A Marsh Steel Corp. clerk is inserting a new 
, -V. 1. accounts receivable card into a panel 

which is mounted on a stand containing 
such bookkeeping 


5B thousands of records. 
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Control tapes are taken for each 
panel and as new items are added 
to the numeric panels, or as items 
are removed when a payment is re- 
ceived, these control tapes are cor- 
rected, so that the sum total of the 
control tapes is the total outstanding 
accounts receivable at any given 
time. The control total on the nu- 
meric panels is checked with similar 
control tapes for the alphabetic 
panels, which in turn must balance 
with the general ledger control. 

At the close of each month the 
panels of cards representing open 
items in the numeric sequence are 
photographed on ‘the Dexigraph. 
This is done after the panels have 
been balanced to the other controls, 
and these photographs result in an 
aged list of the company’s accounts 
receivable as of the end-of-the- 
month statement period. However, 
since the panel is maintained on a 
fully current basis daily, it is pos- 
sible to have an age list of accounts 
receivable, virtually on a moment’s 
notice. 


O much for the phase of the 
operations involving the panels 

with their cards in numeric se- 
quence. The handling of the panels 
with the cards arranged alphabetic- 
ally is as follows: 

When the second set of cards 
taken from the invoice duplicating 
master copy is first sorted in alpha- 
betic order by customers, it is then 
arranged on another group of 
panels, with the individual cards 
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This is a reduced-size picture of the Record 
Dexigraph photocopy made from a typical 
Marsh Steel Corp. Index panel. The alpha- 
betic photocopy, such as this, is the repro- 
duction of items on which periodic statements 
have been sent to customers. 


for each customer arranged by in- 
voice number and date. Two blank 
cards are set into the panels be- 
tween the card or groups of cards 
for each customer, again to make 
for ready identification. 

As new invoicings are posted to 
the alphabetic panels, the control 
tapes are changed to include the 
new amounts, and the sum total of 
the tapes for all the alphabetic 
panels is balanced back to the 
tapes for the numeric panels and 
to the general ledger control of ac- 
counts receivable. By posting cur- 
rent billings daily and removing 
cards representing items paid, these 
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Here is a closeup of a typical visible index (1. V.1.) card ready for insertion in an accounts 
receivable panel for photocopying. The black “‘co!lars” in the lower portion are the slots by 
which the individual cards are held in place on the panels. 


panels always give a complete pic- 
ture of.the current standing of the 
customers’ accounts, with open items 
only. 

The alphabetic panels are photo- 
graphed on the 15th and the last 
day of the month, the dates on 
which the Marsh billing section 
sends out accounts receivable state- 
ments. Representing as they do 
the exact status of the panels on 
statement days, the photocopies 
made on those dates can be re- 
ferred to at any time later on, 
should question arise as to any item 
covered by a statement. 

The advantage of the 15th and 
end-of-month photographing of the 
panels can be readily appreciated: 
there is need for a permanent record 
of the account status at the time of 
issuing statements, and any other 
method of taking it off would in- 
volve manual copying, machine op- 
eration and checking or proof- 
reading. 

In addition to providing the per- 
manent record, these semi-monthly 
Dexigraphing operations provide 
the supporting documents for the 
credit department. The same photo- 
copies are used by this section to 
post credit cards which the com- 
pany maintains on each customer. 


HE extent to which the panel- 

and-photocopy procedure cuts 
down paper work is perhaps no- 
where more graphically illustrated 
than in its use in setting up daily 
control records of payments. As 
checks are received from Marsh 
customers in payment of their ac- 
counts they are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and then the corresponding 
I.V.I. cards are pulled from the 
open-item panels and placed in se- 
quence on special panels. 

Upon removal of a card from the 
open-item panel it is stamped “paid”, 
and if any discount has been taken 
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by the customer, this is shown on 
the card in a designated position. 
The re-filling of the “paid” cards on 
the special panels results in a listing 
(again alphabetical and by consec- 
utive invoice number and chrono- 
logical date) of all of the items paid 
on a particular date. The panels are 
placed on the Dexigraph and the 
photocopies taken then represent a 
full listing of items paid each day. 
These prints represent the support- 
ing detail for posting of the cash 
receipts journal of the credit to ac- 
counts receivable, the debit to dis- 
counts allowed and the debit to the 
bank account. 

When this simple processing of 
the payments has been completed a 
regular deposit slip is typed up for 
the checks to be deposited that day, 
in alphabetical order by customer. 
This deposit slip shows the bank 
transit number of the customer’s 
check and the amount of the check. 
Thus it is an easy matter to asso- 


ciate the net amount of the check 
deposited with the group of items 
being paid by that particular check, 
as represented by the photocopy of 
the items paid that day as shown on 
the special card panels. 


HEN the photocoyping and 

preparation of the deposit 
slips is finished, the cards are re. 
moved from the special panels and 
placed in file drawers in alphabetical 
order by customer’s name and by 
consecutive order number of the in- 


voices and chronological order by | 


payment date. 

Accumulated in the file drawers 
for one year, the cards representing 
paid items are then photographed on 
microfilm (Film-a-record). The re- 
sulting 12-month payment perform- 
ance record thus created by this sec- 
ond photographic process represents 
a ready reference file of customer 
purchases, and these microfilm files 
are used both by the credit and col- 
lection section and by the sales de- 
partment. 

So much for the mechanics of the 
Marsh “photographic bookkeeping” 
procedure. From the standpoint of 
the staff, the new methods involve 
little or no difficulty, and except for 
simple darkroom developing activity, 
there are no operations or routines 
which require special skills or train- 
ing. In fact, all training has been 
on-the-job and of brief duration. 


(Continued on page 20) 


FAST AND FAR IN FOUR YEARS 


The steel and aluminum warehousing and distribution industry is an 
important factor in the industrial picture of America. 

About 17 percent of all the steel produced in this country during the 
past decade has been distriputed to consumers by concerns like March Steel 


Corp. 


There are now some 1,200 such distribution centers in the country, serv- 
ing more than 250,000 customers. These distributors constitute the mills’ 
second largest customer group, being topped only by the automotive in- 


dustry. 


Marsh Steel Corp. was organized in July, 1945, when a small building 
was leased in North Kansas City, Mo. The tremendous, immediate growth 
within a year necessitated start of work on a large, modern warehouse 
building, properly equipped with the latest in handling and shipping equip- 
ment facilities. The warehouse now occupied by the concern was completed 
in 1947. This plant covers more than three acres, and represents an invest- 
ment of considerably over a million dollars in buildings, equipment and 
inventory. 

The concern has a staff of 130 employees. Its inventory comprises a wide 
assortment of carbon steel, alloy steel, stainless steel and aluminum prod- 
ucts used by large and small industries throughout a ten-state Mid-West 
trade area. 
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On Current Liabilities, 


Inventories and Compensating Ratios 


erness to see and analyze 

a customer’s balance sheet may 
not realize of what little importance 
the customer himself regards it. The 
emphasis is placed on the income 
account by both the accountant and 
management. The accountant. is 
concerned that the income account 
shall correctly portray the opera- 
tions, and record the results, of the 
business. Management carefully 
studies its past operations to see if 
it can improve upon its present rec- 
ord. It gives scant consideration to 
the balance sheet. and it is quite 
probable the balance sheet would 
receive no attention were it not for 
certain general standards required 
by creditors. Many businesses would 
benefit if they would periodically ask 
for and could get, from their own 
credit manager, an honest and un- 
biased criticism of their financial 
statement. ' Financial difficulty might 
be avoided if the criticism were 
heeded. Credit managers know 
what, in a financial position, causes 
apprehension of creditors and that 
a lack of confidence among creditors 
may be as serious as a lack of good 
will among customers. 

True, the controller or treasurer 
should be, and if he came up through 
the credit department undoubtedly 
is, as good a financial critic as the 
credit manager, but it may be diffi- 
cult for the treasurer or controller 
to make the cold critical analysis 
which the credit manager is wont to 


Ciemess analysts in their eag- 
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make. The treasurer, or other finan- 
cial officer, lets his inside knowledge 
and the needs of his business influ- 
ence his judgment. His analysis is 
too subjective. He finds it difficult 
to reach the cold objectivity of the 
credit manager. 


ELATIONS between a business 

and its creditor, good as they 
are in general, might be improved 
if the business financial manage- 
ment would be more concerned 
about its financial position, and rela- 
tions might be further improved if 
its income statement were made 
available to its credifors*for use in 
analysis. 

It is regrettable that income state- 
ments are not generally available to 
creditors. Income statements show 
the allocation of use of income. They 
do not, except indirectly, show 
whether or not income is adequate. 
Adequacy Of'*ineome is best meas- 
ured against net worth, inventory, 
receivables and other items of the 
balance sheet. With these sales and 
balance sheet relationships, credit 
analysts are familiar, and they read- 
ily recognize the inadequacy of sales 
when that condition exists. If sales 
are in proper relationship to balance 


‘sheet items gross profit should be 


sufficient to cover expenses. 

But further analysis is necessary 
to determine whether or not the 
business can meet its terms of pur- 
chase with its payments. Particular- 
ly important are the expense items 
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for they represent, practically if not 
legally, the preferential claims on 
income. When an allowance is made 
for those expenses which present 
the first demand on cash, what is 
left is available for retirement of 
accounts and notes payable. In a 
trading concern, whether wholesaler 
or retailer, the cost of sales and the 
gross profit approximately divide 
the income into the portion available 
for the payment of accounts and 
notes payable and the portion used 
to pay expenses. 


UT they do so only approximate- 
ly. The analyst is particularly 
interested in those expenses which 
present a demand on cash. If he is 
supplied with an income statement 
showing these items he is able more 
accurately to estimate the amount 
available over the period for the pay- 
ment of accounts and notes payable. 
The following somewhat con- 
densed income account of a whole- 
saler of general merchandise will 
illustrate the point. (Page 10.) 

In this illustration there should 
be deducted from the cost of sales 
the freight and hauling item. of 
$54,442. To the resultant figure 
$1,903,272 should be added the de- 
preciation $9,485, which is not a 
cash outlay, and the net profit $91,- 
748 less any dividend payments and 
capital expenditures. The resultant 
figure $2,004,505 is approximately 
the amount available throughout the 
year for the payment of accounts 
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Net Sales 
Inventory Opening 
Purchases 
Freight & Hauling 


Inventory Closing 
Cost of Sales 


Gross Profit 


Selling and Adm. Exp. ........... 


Depreciation 
Credit Losses 
Interest 


Net Profit 


Less Res. for Inv. Depr. .......... 


and notes payable. This company’s 
financial statement disclosed ac- 
counts and notes payable of $247,- 
117. Since the company had to pay 
$247,117 and had available through- 
out the year $2,004,505 it could pay 
the amount 8.1 times or every 45 
days (365 + 8.1). 

If, as suggested earlier in this 
article, the computation is based 
upon the cost of sales plus the profit 
and depreciation the indicated turn- 
over of payables is 44 days. If the 
meticulous analyst also takes into 
consideration the difference in the 
opening and closing inventories, he 
will find no significant change in the 
result. 


HE ratio of the sum available for 

the payment of current liabilities 
to actual current liabilities other 
than accruals and taxes is one of the 
valuable ratios for the analyst. 

This ratio, like all ratios, must be 
interpreted with intelligence and 
due consideration taken of possible 
factors of error. The accounts pay- 
able at statement time may have 
been unusually large or unusually 
small. Seasonal position at state- 
ment date might throw them out of 
average. Unusually small collections 
just preceding statement date would 
cause an accounts payable accumula- 
tion, and too, expenses do not run 
evenly throughout the year. 

But, equally valid criticisms may 
be made of the ratios of sales to re- 
ceivables and sales to inventory. 
These ratios, determined from fig- 
ures at the end of the year, may not 
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$ 2,504,942 


$ 2,756,784 
799,070 
1,957,714 


547,228 


...-$ $99,151 


455,480 


91,748 
40,000 


$ 51,748 


be typical of the subject’s perform- 
ance throughout the year. 

Credit analysts become accus- 
tomed to criticise the various assets. 
The inventory is too large, there is 
too much tied up in fixed assets and 
too little working capital, and so 
forth. But assets never directly 
caused the failure of a business. It is 
its liabilities which get it into trouble. 


They should not be ignored. Any in- 
formation which will help the anal- 
yst to determine how they may be 
paid is valuable information. 


Inventory Profits 


OW shall inventory be valued 

is a question on which there is 
still much disagreement among ac- 
countants and business men. Wheth- 
er it should be valued at cost or 
market, or average cost, fifo or lifo, 
base stock with never changing 
value, at cost with reserves to show 
its expected depreciation, or some 
other method—all have their advo- 
cates and all have their effect on the 
balance sheet and particularly on 
the profit and loss statement. Un- 


doubtedly, accountants today are 
greatly influenced in their thinking 
by laws and regulations governing 
federal income taxation. The meth. 
od of valuing inventory affects the 
amount of profit and so taxes. 

Profit may be determined beyond 
peradventure of doubt only upon the 
liquidation of a business. If a man 
puts $10,000 into a business and 
over the period of operation and 
including its liquidation takes $15. 
000 plus his expenses out of it, he 
had an indisputable profit of $5,000, 
But as long as he remains in the 
business profits are determined by 
calculations based upon assumption, 
presumption or accounting conven- 
tions. 

The purpose here is not to at- 
tempt to justify any particular meth- 
od of inventory valuation but rather 
to illustrate the effect, in a period of 
rising or falling prices, of the ‘‘cost 
or market whichever is lower” 
method of inventory valuation, 
Many persons accept the fact that 
inventory profits may be illusory 
but many, too, do not see clearly 
why this may be so. There follows 
an illustration which attempts to 
clarify the fact. 


N THIS illustration it is assumed 

the cost of the first article sold, 
or the opening inventory, is $10. 
Let it be assumed the actual ex- 
penses attendant to its sale are 4 
and that the owner wishes to make 
$1 profit. This fixes its selling price 
at $15. When sold our entrepreneur 
finds he has, after paying the ex- 
penses of $4, the sum of $11, where- 
as he started with $10. But he now 
finds it will cost him $11 to replace 
his inventory, because of the in- 
crease in price level and so he, per- 
force, invests his profit in inventory. 
He, therefore, increases his sales 
price to $16 to cover his cost, his 
expenses of $4 and his profit of $1. 
Assume, this procedure is repeated 
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till we reach the letter H in the 
illustration. Mr. Entrepreneur may 
complain that he is short of cash 
but he has had a good turnover, 
business had been active and he has 
made a dollar on each sale (cost, 
plus expenses, plus $1). After again 
renewing his inventory, now at a 
cost of $18, the year is over and he 
makes up his P. & L. account as 
follows: 


It is clear that if Mr. E. could 
have increased his selling price at 
any time over the price stated, he 
would have had a real profit equiva- 
lent to such increases, but at the 
end of the first year $8 of whatever 
profit he had would have been the 
result merely of increase in the 
price level—a paper profit. Mr. E. 
could have realized that paper profit 
(in dollars, though not equivalent 


Beer De ees ey elec ede ca, AucineD we nike Shute 4 $ 148 
Inventory at beginning .................. $ 10 
0 I er er ee ree 116 
ee re 18 
icc dis oe canemekeeeeivae Jee ea eeead aw 108 
ere ee eee ee ee Free ere $ 40 
i Sse a i ae KES KA AS HES Sa he Ae ONS 32 
i iin sa a a ah aw ai Re NAM eRe aS $ 8 
The books showed at the beginning: 
ere $10 Mr. Entrepreneur, Capital Account $ 10 
At the end of the year there appears: 
Inventory... $18 Mr. Entrepreneur, Capital Account $ 18 


Business is now resumed but 
much resistance is encountered over 
the new selling price of $23 and Mr. 
E., when he learns he can replace 
his inventory at $17 decides to cut 
his selling price to $22. He decides 
to save his profit through replace- 
ment cost (replacement cost $17 
plus expenses $4, plus profit $1, 
which is his new selling price of 
$22). But he finds that while he 
can replace his inventory at $1 less 
he has to cut his selling price $1. 
This continues throughout the year 
and he closes his books again. They 
reveal the following: 


to dollars at the beginning of the 
period) by a final liquidation of his 
inventory. But, most businesses do 
not liquidate. They have to continue 
if they can and as long as they can. 


HE purpose of this illustration 
was to show that a profit arising 
from valuing the same inventory 
at a higher price may be at the least 
illusory and it may be disastrous if 
the profit is disbursed through taxes 
and dividends. But, there may be a 
warning in the illustration for credit 
analysts. Over the last several 
years, there has been a considerable 


Sales 


Inventory at beginning ........... 
a re ere 


less inventory at end ............. 


(market which is lower) 


es wie ewe ekes 


ig gos ual 


Expenses 


ks .. See 


Pita tee see aa ee a ae $ 148 
aNees $ 18 

emai 116 

ee 10 

xine acnaanaisle waite area ae anne 124 

55 esi aa aaa anes Ra ip Wm 24 
blac hesitate ite 32 

i ata ne he iB tia dba ai $ 8.00 


Mr. Entrepreneur promptly liquidated his closing inventory and his ac- 


count now stands: 


Cash $10, 


Mr. E.—Capital Account $10 


Obviously, Mr. E is now a richer man—in experience. 
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increase in the price level. At the 
end of December, 1948, the com- 
modity index stood at 162.2 (1926 
—100). Many businesses using 
cost or market in valuing their in- 
ventories have set up reserves in 
their 1948 statements to provide for 
inventory losses. The credit analysis 
might well set up a reserve for those 
customers who have not done so and 
test their credit worth on the basis 
of the reduced Inventory and Net 
Worth values. Of course, those who 
do not believe there is any deflation 
in the offing will ignore this sugges- 
tion. However, their attention 
should be called to the fact that 
the commodity index dropped from 
162.2 at statement date (December 
31, 1948) to 156.1 on April 27, 
1949, 


In those lines where forward 
commitments are customary, these 
may stand equally with inventory 
in importance. Not only may the 
business be confronted with the 
problem of working off a high in- 
ventory acquired at a high cost, 
but as rapidly as it is depleted, it 
is replaced at too high a cost. 
When and how business is to be 
done with these unprofitable com- 
mitments is a problem to its man- 
agement and of concern to its 
creditors. 


Compensating Ratios 


TUDENTS of ratio analysis are 
often puzzled by what appear 
to be conflicting or nugatory ratios. 
One ratio is good, another is poor. 
Unless all ratios used are prepon- 
derately good or bad it may be 
difficult to interpret and appraise 
them. The problem can be solved 
only by the proper weighting of the 
various ratios and the good judg- 
ment of the analyst. Some ratios, 
considered in conjunction with each 
other, may be more aptly considered 
as compensating rather than con- 
flicting. Credit managers know, for 
example, that a current ratio, un- 
satisfactorily low in itself, may be 
made acceptable by a high turnover 
of inventory or of receivables or of 
both. The reason for this is not diff- 
cult of demonstration. 


For example, consider the two 
hypothetical business illustrated : 


(The illustrations will be found 
on page 40 to which please turn.) 
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CREDIT APPRAISAL 


in absence of financial details 


UCH has been written on 

methods of financial state- 

ment analysis, ratio an- 
alysis and valuation appraisals, but 
very little is to be found on the sub- 
ject of “Credit Appraisal in Ab- 
sence of Financial Details.” The 
foundation material must be drawn 
from the experience and the imag- 
ination of those persons charged 
with the responsibility of assembling 
the facts and making the credit de- 
cision. There are many angles to 
this subject and it is difficult to de- 
termine where to begin or what line 
of approach will most adequately 
cover it in alloted time. To most 
seasoned financial executives this 
paper may cover some procedures 
that are familiar but it will serve as 
a review of the methods involved, 
and may suggest at least one new 
approach. 

A logical development of this sub- 
ject passes through three definite 
stages : 

1. The preliminary survey by the 

credit investigator. 

2. The follow-through by the 

salesman. 

3. The evaluation of data by the 

credit investigator. 

In the preliminary. survey, the 
credit investigator is governed by 
five general factors in determining 
the extent of the investigation re- 
quired: the credit policy of the in- 
vestigating company; the size and 
purpose of the order; the nature 
and function of the business to be 
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investigated; the length of time in 
business and tlie “business cycle” of 
the industry. 


OW far a credit investigator 

will go in his examination be- 
fore deciding whether the risk is 
satisfactory is influenced by his 
company’s credit policy. A liberal 
policy, connoting as it does a lower 
standard, requires less than average 
investigation. A strict or close pol- 
icy, on the other hand, requires 
more than average investigation. 
Credit policy in turn is influenced by 
the gross and net profit margins of 
the business, the amount of the 
average sale and the potential 
amount of the account after credit 
has been established. The last point 
is determined by the velocity of 
sales. 

The amount of credit required 
influences the scope of the investi- 
gation. A large order, involving a 
substantial amount at risk increases 
the credit hazard; and requires more 
scrutiny of the customer’s credit 
potential than does a small order. A 
knowledge of the purpose for which 
the goods orderéd are to be used is 
also vital. It is useful to know if 
they are for stock and subsequent 
resale; for immediate resale; for 
end use of customer; or for a con- 
struction project on which the buyer 
is the general contractor, a sub-con- 
tractor or a materialman. 

The extent of the investigation is 
also affected by the nature and func- 


tion-of the business. For example, 
credit investigations in the food in- 
dustry are quite differerit from those 
in the electrical appliance field or in 
the oil industry, or again in the con- 
tracting business. The function per- 
formed by the concern under inves- 
tigation in the distribution system 
also controls the scope of the in- 
vestigation. The problem varies 
when our prospective customer is a 
manufacturer selling direct to con- 
sumers, or selling through distribu- 
tors, or when he is a jobber or a 
dealer. Each kind of business pre- 
sents its own credit. hazard. 

The length of time in business is 
another powerful factor in expedit- 
ing'or retarding the investigation. It 
is much easier to obtain information 
on a business of long standing than 
on one operating for a relatively 
short period, or on one that is en- 
tering the field. 


HOROUGH consideration should 

be given to the relative position 
of the industry in the “business 
cycle.” It is common knowledge that 
all firms do not pass through each 
of the four phases of the cycle 
simultaneously. Some are enjoying 
prosperity while others are at the 
crisis. Some have reached the stage 
of recovery while others are sinking 
low in the depression. The thorough 
analyst must weigh conditions as 
they exist and intelligently project 
them into the future. 

Basically, however, the purpose 
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and the issue will be the same. The 
credit investigator must endeavor to 
obtain all the facts he considers nec- 
essary to appraise the risk intelli- 
gently and to determine whether it 
should be accepted or rejected. 

Many of the above factors will 
have to be considered in every credit 
appraisal. The skilled investigator 
can readily determine which are rel- 
evant to the case at hand. 


N general the ultimate credit de- 

cision will be founded on three of 
the four basic “C’s” or cornerstones 
of credit—namely, character, capac- 
ity and conditions. The effective de- 
velopment! of these three “C’s” in 
the analysis of a credit risk, upon 
which financial data are not readily 
made available, is determined prin- 
cipally by the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the credit investi- 
gator. A successful investigator 
must quickly recognize the revealing 
aspects of any situation and employ 
them in his work. He must. be as 
alert as was the motorist in the fol- 
lowing accident : 

Two automobiles came together 
with a resounding clash. Although 
both motorists applied their brakes 
in time to prevent personal injury, 
considerable damage was done to 
each vehicle. The drivers crawled 
out of their respective cars and 
shakily approached each other. The 
first to regain his composure, said 
“Now there is no need to make a 
big fuss over this. Let’s have a 
drink.” Fitting action to word, he 
drew a flask from his hip pocket and 
proffered it to the other motorist 
who downed a stiff shot of Black 
and White Scotch. The first driver, 
in an apparently absent-minded 
manner, returned the flask to his 
pocket. “Don’t you want a shot, 
too?” asked the other. “Oh, sure,” 
was the reply, “but I am going to 
take it after the police have checked 
up.” 
ors the most interesting 

way to develop our subject is to 
present a hypothetical case and out- 
line the steps that may be taken in 
its investigation and appraisal. 

Let us assume that an electrical 
appliance distributor has an order 
from John Jones, a dealer, located 
in Salesman “X’s” territory. The 
order came by mail. Salesman “X” 
had called upon his prospective cus- 
tomer several times, but had been 





Schools 


unsuccessful in making contact. He 
had, however, left sales bulletins, 
descriptive literdture, etc. The value 
of the order is $1,000 subject to 
standard terms of 1% ten days, net 
thirty days. 

Our first step in the investigation 
is to draw a trade or credit report 
from our regular mercantile re- 
porting agencies (whether general 
or special) and an interchange re- 
port from our local credit associa- 
tion. It develops that our credit 
agencies have meager information 
on Mr. Jones, as he has refused per- 
sistently to submit a balance sheet 
or other financial data either to the 
agencies or to his sources of supply. 
The Credit Interchange Bureau 
has no information in file. 

The antecedent and trading in- 
formation in the agency’s report, 
while limited, will furnish us with 
basic data for developing a credit 
file. It will show the form of organ- 
ization—whether a corporation, 
partnership, proprietorship,  etc.; 
how long established ; the nature of 
the business; and the names, ap- 
proximate ages and a brief history 
of the principal persons at interest. 
If a corporation, it will show the 
state of incorporation, and usually 
the classes of stock authorized, the 
par value, if any, of each class, and 
the amount issued for cash or prop- 
erty. 


denapine with this informa- 
tion, Salesman “X” should drop 
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650,000 Fires 


There are about 650,000 building fires every year in the U.S.! Here 
is where most of them occur (according to latest available figures). 


around to thank Mr. Jones for his 
order and to obtain certain data 
needed in the appraisal of Jones as 
an acceptable credit. risk. A ‘specific 
procedure should be followed to ac- 
quire the needed information, so 
that all essential points will be in- 
cluded and none overlooked. 

This procedure covers four def- 
inite steps. 

First: salesman “X” makes a 
check of the general appearance and 
activity of the store. 

Second: he attempts to secure 
diplomatically bank, property and 
trade information. 

Third: he ascertains the extent of 
nearby trade competition, and 

Fourth: he notes the advantages 
and disadvantages of the business 
location. 

The general appearance of the 
store is frequently a mirror of the 
characteristics of the owner; conse- 
quently, the check should be 
thorough. Is the store neat, attrac- 
tive and inviting, or disorderly and 
depressing ? Is the merchandise new, 
of good quality, and of recent manu- 
facture? Is it effectively displayed? 
Is it of standard make? Is there any 
indication of obsolete inventory and 
price cutting of standard brands? 
What is a rough estimate-of the 
value of the stock carried? Is mer- 
chandise the only commodity or is 
repair service a function of the store, 
and if so to what extent? Is there 
evidence of brisk business activity 
in the store? How are the customers 
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being handled? Are sales made for 
cash only, or is credit accepted also? 
Is it a practice to pledge or hy- 
pothecate receivables, and if so, 
who does the financing? By trained 
observation and skillful questioning, 
Salesman “X” can soon become ex- 
pert in obtaining this sort of infor- 
mation. 


— second step in the procedure 
may require more diplomacy. 
Bank information and trade refer- 
ences are usually not hard to get from 
an established firm with a sound 
credit reputation. Hesitancy on the 
part of a prospective customer to 
supply them, may be a warning sig- 
nal. A _ reliable concern seeking 
credit will answer most of the rou- 
tine questions such as the name of 
the bank, or banks, used for depos- 
itories and other financial accom- 
modations, as a matter of course. 
If there is reluctance to divulge 
sources of supply, it is logical to 
assume that creditor relationship is 
strained. A merchant will usually 
disclose whether he owns the prem- 
ises occupied, or furnish the land- 
lord’s name if he is a tenant. Un- 
answered questions are sometimes 
more revealing than replies given 
with intent to induce favorable ac- 
tion. Salesman “X”’ can be prompted 
to note particularly in this step of 
the investigation the reaction of the 
customer, or what might be properly 
classified as “customer attitude.” 
Step three covering the determin- 
ation of the extent of business com- 
petition in the neighborhood as- 
sumes added importance if the firm 
under investigation has been estab- 
lished recently. A long-established, 
well-known store may weather ag- 
gressive competition, but a new 
store contending with firmly en- 
trenched competition may be hope- 
lessly swamped. The reverse may 
also be true if the new store contains 
more up-to-date merchandise and 
is operated by aggressive manage- 
ment using the most modern meth- 
ods and a realistic pricing policy. 
If Salesman “X” knows his terri- 
tory throughly, he will be cognizant 
of the kind and extent of the com- 
petition. It is a wise policy to de- 
termine the firm’s attitude towards 
its competitors, and also the attitude 
of competitors toward the firm. Are 
its trade dealings fair, or is it re- 
puted to resort to shady practices? 
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Worthwhile inferences can be drawn 
from these competitive “attitudes.” 

The fourth step relating to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of busi- 
ness location, like the determination 
of competition, is a definite “must” 
where the concern is newly estab- 
lished. Customer preference will be 
affected greatly by the convenience 
and accessibility of the store. Lo- 
cation is important, too, from the 
standpoint of overhead and is ulti- 
mately reflected in operating results. 


HE data thus obtained are then 

turned over by Salesman “X” 
to the credit department for further 
investigation, arrangement and ap- 
praisal. The Credit investigator 
studies and evaluates it, and thereby 
determines : 

First: does Jones buy in logical 
markets from normal surces of sup- 
ply? 

Second: does he confine his pur- 
chases to a reasonable number of 
vendors? 

Third: does he trade fairly? 

Fourth: does. he have a reputa- 
tion for prompt payment, or is he 
habitually slow, and thus a potential 
credit hazard in the industry. 

If Salesman “X” was successful 
in obtaining the names of Jones’ 
banking connections, the credit in- 
vestigator can phone his contact man 
at the respective banks and verify 
Jones’ relationship with each — 
whether he carries a checking ac- 
count only, or whether he is also a 
borrower on a secured or unsecured 
basis; the approximate average bal- 
ance; whether the account is gen- 
erally satisfactory or whether it is 
subject to frequent overdrafts; how 
long the bank has had the account 
and any other helpful information 
the bank can confidentially divulge. 

If Salesman “‘X”’ was not success- 
ful in finding out where Jones does 
his banking, this information can 
usually be obtained from the trade 
references that are available. It is a 
simple matter to record the Federal 
Reserve number of all customers’ 
checks on the duplicate bank deposit 
slip, and by referring to the “Key 
to Numerical System” of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, published 
by Rand McNally & Company, 
quickly determine the name of a 
customer’s bank. In our company, 
it is an ironclad rule that this is 
done, and we can easily tell whether 


a customer is changing his banking 
connections or is using more than 
one depository. We all know the ad- 
vantages of this information when 
an account becomes difficult and it 
appears expedient to draw a draft 
or resort to an attachment execution, 

If the Agency report indicates 
that Jones is the owner of the 
premises which he occupies, the in- 
vestigator can draw a property re- 
port which will show date of ac- 
quisition, assessed valuation for tax 
purposes and encumbrances, if any, 
(mortgages and judgments) of 
each piece of property located in the 
County. At the same time he can 
have the records searched for exist- 
ing chattel mortgages, conditional 
sale contracts, leases, etc. 


UR investigator now having ob- 

tained information with respect 
to Jones’ cash position and banking 
arrangements, his real estate hold- 
ings, paying habits, size of existing 
accounts with creditors, general rep- 
utation among the trade, etc., ar- 
ranges this information logically and 
determines whether the risk is ac- 
ceptable on the standard terms of 
1% ten days, net thirty days. Should 
the risk fail to measure up to his 
firm’s credit standards, then it will be 
necessary to contact the customer 
and arrive at a basis which is mutu- 
ally agreeable for accepting the order. 
This contact may be made either by 
the salesman or the credit depart- 
ment, or jointly, by both. The latter 
method is preferable because it gives 
the credit department an oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss financial 
problems with the prospective cus- 
tomer. 

The salesman, as a rule, cannot 
make a financial decision. He can 
only pass along to the customer the 
requirements which the credit de- 
partment has set as a minimum for 
the acceptance of the order. If a 
representative of the credit depart- 
ment is present, with authority to 
make decisions, some satisfactory ar- 
rangement can usually be made im- 
mediately with the customer for 
accepting the order. This might in- 
volve securing a reasonable down 
payment, shipment of the order in 
installments, taking back a chattel 
mortgage, or otherwise reducing the 
risk to what his form has established 
as normal. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Californias 100th Birthday Party 


by ED AINSWORTH 


Of the Los Angeles Times, Author of “Eagles Fly West” and 


ISITORS to California in 
VV 0 will share in one of the 

biggest birthday parties in 
history. Lucky indeed will be the 
delegates to the 54th annual Credit 
Congress in Los Angeles May 14- 
19, 1950, for they can witness a great 
and proud State commemorating the 
Centennial of its birth. Innumerable 
events are planned from San Diego 
to the Oregon border to mark the 
anniversary. Not only in community 
fiestas and festivals, but in larger 
and more significant observances, 
too, will the 10,000,000 present-day 
Californians revive the memories of 
their beginnings. 


“California Jubilee” 


A State-wide Art and Literature 
Centennial, honoring painting and 
writing ; a Music Centennial hailing 
composers and music patrons; an 
unparallelled series of pageants and 
celebrations will combine to present 
the California Story of the last cen- 
tury, and to project into the future 
the hopes and ‘ambitions of the mod- 
ern State. 

California’s Centennial Celebra- 
tions are unique. 

Most States in the past have been 
content to observe such an occasion 
with a celebration lasting perhaps a 
week or a month or even a year. But 
California, characteristically exuber- 





ii. 





This diorama in the California Gallery of Golden State History at the Los 


Angeles County Museum depicts realistically the scene at the old Customs 
House in Monterey, July 7, 1846, when California became United States soil. 
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ant, will have rounded out five years 
of observances when 1950 has ended. 
The series of events began July 7, 
1946, which was the date just one 
hundred years before when the Am- 
erican Flag was raised over the old 
Customs House at Monterey, and 
California became United States soil. 

The necessity for a five-year ob- 
servance leading to Statehood grew 
out of the key role which California 
played in the great drama leading 
up to the Civil War. 


ROM 1846 to 1850, “the Cali- 

fornia Question” was the burning 
issue which crystallized many of the 
animosities between the North and 
the South, and by creating incurable 
cleavages made that Civil War in- 
evitable. California was the flaming 
topic which brought Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay and John C. Cal- 
houn to the peaks of their oratorical 
powers in the most famous debates 
in American history. 

Few persons stop to realize now 
that at the moment California 
loomed as the next potential State 
of the Union, a precarious balance 
existed between North and South 
over the slavery question. 

Fifteen States were “free” and 
fifteen were “slave.” The practical 
political situation was that the selec- 
tion of the next two United States 
Senators would swing the balance 
of power in the Senate. Both sides 
were fighting desperately to gain 
California; her votes meant the de- 
termination of the free or slave 
trend, perhaps forever. 


GOLDEN fate was shaping 
the events which led to the 
climax. On Jan. 24, 1848, a work- 
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Lt. Col. John C. Fremont, one of the 
leading figures in the story of the 
conquest of California. 


man named Jim Marshall, building 
a sawmill at Coloma on the Amer- 
ican River above Sacramento for 
Capt. John Sutter observed some 
yellow particles in the millrace. He 
picked them up. They were gold. 
The news leaked out. 

Within 18 months almost 100,000 
persons from all over the world had 
swarmed into California, maddened 
by the gold fever. This created an 
unprecedented situation in regard to 
California seeking admission as a 
State. Hitherto, an aspiring State 
under the tender nursing and tute- 
lage of Congress had gone through 
a preparatory stage of being a Ter- 
ritory. Not so California. With a 
huge population gained almost over- 
night, the raucous new potential 
State stepped up and said bluntly, 
“We are going .to have our own 
Constitutional convention, decide for 
ourselves the nature of our State 
government, and then we are coming 
into the Union on our own terms.” 

That, in effect, was exactly what 
happened. 

California did convoke its Con- 
stitutional Convention on Sept. 1, 
1849, at Monterey, in Colton Hall. 
The great issue was “free or slave?” 
Finally, after many days of maneu- 
vering and debate, the question came 
to a vote. 

The decision was “free.” 

This touched off in Congress the 
tempestuous debates that continued 
for almost a year. At last, on Sept. 
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9, 1950 came the final vote that ad- 
mitted California as a free State. 


In the cauldron during that time 
were brewed ffie poisons that boiled 
over a decade, later in the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 


eu the many notable figures who 
participated ‘in the California 
story from 1846 to 1850, and after- 
ward, few possessed the color and 
charm of Lt. Col. John C. Fremont. 
He helped in the conquest in 1846- 
47 and signed on Jan. 13, 1847 just 
outside Los Angeles the Treaty of 
Cahuenga which ended the Mexican 
War in California. Then, caught in 
the crossfire of military jealousies 
involving Commodore Robert F. 
Stockton of the Navy and Gen. 
Stephen Watts Kearny of the Army, 
he was court-martialed by Kearny, 
and convicted. Pardoned by Presi- 
dent Polk, he nevertheless resigned 
and returned to California. He be- 
came the father of stamp-mill mining 
in California, his crushing mill at 
Mariposa, close to Yosemite, un- 
locking the golden treasures in the 
Mother Lode, ‘the giant 100-mile- 
long quartz vein running through 
the mountains of Central California. 


He also was one of the first United 
States Senators from California and, 
in 1856, became the first nominee 
for President of the newly-born Re- 
publican Party. 


In modern California, the Gold 
Rush country of the Days of ’49 still 
exists with much of its original 
charm in the wooded mountains and 
valleys along the road that is known, 
appropriately, as Highway 49. Start- 
ing at Mariposa;“where Fremont’s 
mine still can be viewed, the road 
winds through the old Fremont 
home place, to Sonora, Angels’ 
Camp—locale of Mark Twain’s 
famous story, “fhe Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County’—by Jenny 
Lind, Volcano, Drytown, Hangtown, 
Coloma and dozens of others. Trav- 
eling it is a chance to turn back the 
clock 100 years and to reenter a 
leisurely world. 


LL of the events-which went to 

make up her spectacular debut 
are being revived in California’s 
Centennial celebrations. The State 
set up a commission headed by 
Joseph R. Knowland, publisher of 
the Oakland Tribune, Willard Keith 
and Sheriff Eugene W. Biscailuz of 


Los Angeles, with George Heinz as 
executive secretary and Lloyd W, 
Mitchell as Southern California 
manager. About $2,000,000 was pro- 
vided as the State’s share in the 
celebration costs. 

Already presented have been the 
re-enactment of the Gold Discovery 
at Coloma, the celebration of the 
Gold Rush at Columbia, the recrea- 
tion of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Monterey and the marking 
of many historic spots. 

But 1950 will be the climactic 
year. 

The chief celebration will center 
of course at San Francisco on Sept. 
9, Admission Day, and on Oct. 18 
which was the date the news of 
Statehood reached California via the 
side-wheel steamer Oregon which 
came into San Francisco Bay firing 
a 3l-gun salute to signalize that 
California had become the 31st State, 

Throughout the State, something 
will be going on almost constantly 
during 1950 to celebrate the great 
event. 

Visitors to the Credit Congress 
are certain to share in the spectacu- 
lar California Centennials. 


Bankruptcies Down 


In New York Area 


¥ protsioti deteriorating business 
conditions in May, June and 
July, the rate of credit adjustments 
and company liquidations in the New 
York area declined progressively in 
each of the three months, according 
to the New York Times. The Times 
article was based on an interview 
with Mortimer J. Davis, Executive 
Manager of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. 

Fully 30% of the companies en- 
countering credit difficulties were 
able to reorganize and continue in 
business by making settlements rang- 
ing from 25 to 90 cents on the dollar, 
the Times continues. In almost all 
these cases principals of the com- 
panies involved were able to bring 
in new capital to put the enterprises 
on a sound footing. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that other 
liquidations resulting from spring 
and summer operations may be due 
this month after full accountings of 
the season’s activities have been 
analyzed. 
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“Stoplight” 
yA SMe EC 


OO OFTEN the difference between “break 

even” and “broke” can be traced to inade- 
quate and’ antiquated figuring, accounting and 
statistical machines in the office. Time and effort 
are wasted. Overtime mounts. Temporary help 
proves a costly stop-gap, and sound judgment is 
penalized by the lack of up-to-date facts and 
figures. 


There’s one sure answer to this situation —Bur- 
roughs business machines. They’re fast, flexible 
and efficient . .. built to lend speed and accuracy 
to every = of figuring, accounting and statis- 
tical work. Each model, from the simplest adding 
machine to big accounting machines that 
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practically ‘‘think for themselves,’ reflects 
Burroughs unmatched experience in meeting 
business -needs. 


You can streamline the figure-work of your 
business . . . stop rising costs and give progress 
the go-ahead . with the right Burroughs 
machines. Call your local Burroughs office 
today, or write to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





FINANCING PROBLEMS 


as seen by the accountant 


ported corporate profits for 1948 

approximated 20 billions. The 
gross national product for the year 
is estimated at about 253 billions. 
Aggregate profits are thus about 8 
per cent of the total output, not a 
very large fraction and only slightly 
above the corresponding percentage 
for 1940. The year 1948 was a year 
of a very high level of production. 
It was of course a good year from 
the standpoint of profits, but it does 
not follow that the profits of 1948 
are in any reasonable sense exces- 
sive. 

It is a well-known fact that in 
periods of advancing prices ordinary 
accounting methods tend to overstate 
actual profits and in periods of de- 
clining prices there is a correspond- 
ing tendency toward understatement. 
Those who have looked into this 
matter carefully estimate that if 
corporate profits for 1948 were 
stated consistently in terms of 1948 
dollars (as a result of proper ad- 
justment of depreciation charges and 
so on) the result would be several 
billions less than the 20 billions re- 
ported. This is an important point, 
particularly when profits are being 
compared with other group shares 
in the total production and questions 
of general reasonableness are being 
raised. 


|: IS generally agreed that re- 


— corporate profits 
are in a sense the earnings of 
the shareholders they do not repre- 
sent the shareholders’ take-home 
pay. For one thing, with the 
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by DR. WILLIAM A. PATON 


Professor of Accounting, University of Michigan 


present difficulties in the way of 
raising money through new stock 
issues, financing of expansion re- 
quires the retention of a large por- 
tion of the reported earnings in the 
business. Moreover; when _ divi- 
dends are distributed to the stock- 
holder the amount is subject to taxa- 
tion at the rates applicable to the 
respective individuals. It is the 
balance of dividends after such 
taxes that represents the take-home 
pay of the stockholder. It may be 
noted that no one has suggested a 
cost of living adjustment for the 12 
to 15 million corporate stockholders 
of the country. 

The most important point to bear 
in mind in any discussion of this 
question is the necessity for main- 
taining an environment that will at- 
tract risk capital—stockholder funds 
—if private enterprise is to carry 
on. As a matter of definition it 
might be said that profits are not 
excessive unless the earning poten- 
tial of risk capital—common stock 
money—is more than sufficient to 
maintain an adequate flow of such 
capital into business. From this 
standpoint there is no evidence that 
an excessive earning potential exists. 
In fact, all the evidence is directly 
to the contrary. For nearly twenty 
years the flow of new common stock 
money has been nothing more than a 


trickle and there has been no sub- 
stantial improvement in recent years. 
The low level of common. stock 
prices on the securities markets fur- 
nishes corroborative evidence. The 
plain fact is that investors are scared. 
They don’t like the looks of the 
environment for risk money and 
hence they want to put any funds 
they have in bonds and other senior 
securities. 

If one looks at the earnings pic- 
ture of various groups in our eco- 
nomic society over the last 10 years 
he finds that the real earnings (pur- 
chasing power) of farmers and fac- 
tory workers has increased 75 per 
cent or better whereas there has been 
no substantial increase in the real 
earnings of common stockholders or 
other investor groups. The plain 
fact is that the investor groups have 
been taking a beating relative to 
other important sections of our 
society. 


| ipa only substitute for a buffer 
layer of risk capital in business 
is the tax power of the state. In 
other words, you can’t have bond 
and preferred stock investments 
without a. supporting element— 
someone who holds the bag. One 
of the clear roads to state socialism 
is che creation of an environment 
unfavorable to venture capital. If 


This article is a summary of the address delivered 
by Dr. Paton during the third general session of the 
53rd Annual Credit Congress at Atlantic City, 


N. J. on May 178. 
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IS THE SYMBOL OF 
CHASE MONEY TRANSFERS 


TIME IS MONEY 


The rapid flow of money is dependent largely 
upon our modern methods of communication— 
telegraph, teletype, telephone and cable 





contribute to the pace. 


The hub of the Chase Money Transfer Department 
is the transfer desk, through which orders for 
all funds either incoming or outgoing pass. 





In a matter of minutes transfers are on their way 
to their destination. This efficient transmittal system 
makes available more rapidly the funds so vital to 





commerce and industry. 


We welcome the opportunity of serving you with this efficient 
and well-planned method for the transmittal of funds. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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U. S. Fire Losses 


325,000,000 
315,000,000 
403,000,000 
456,000,000 
485,000,000 
580,000,000 
703,000,000 
*725,000,000 


(* preliminary estimates) 


venture capital is not forthcoming 
privately in adequate volume, sooner 
or later the state will step in and 
take the place of the common stock- 
holder. We have been moving 
strongly in this direction for some 
years. 

The fact that venture capital— 
common stock money—in a market 
economy does not have a guarantee 
of any fixed or stable return, but is 
rather the most exposed element of 
capital invested, needs emphasis in 
connection with discussion of the 
propriety of the present level of 
profits. Common stock money is not 
guaranteed anything. In many spe- 
cific enterprises the stockholders 
never make any profit. In the more 
successful companies profits fluctuate 
with the ebb and flow of the whole 
economic fabric. There are good 
years and bad years. What is 
needed to attract capital of this type 
is an earning potential over the years 
sufficient to encourage the investor, 
not an assured, regular, stable re- 
turn, 

The tax structure has an im- 
portant bearing on the investment 
and financing picture. Earnings of 
risk capital are especially hard hit 
by the prevailing tax program, which 
taxes such earnings in the hands of 
the stockholders’ steward (the cor- 
poration) and again in the hands of 
the recipient shareholders. This 
unjust procedure—which chills the 
incentive to provide venture money 
—is quite in contrast to the peace- 
time tax structure prevailing earlier. 
Moreover, the development of severe 
taxation on upper-bracket incomes 
has drained off the funds that would 
otherwise be available for invest- 
ment in common stock. Low income 
savers naturally want to invest in 
insurance policies and other con- 
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servative contracts; taxes absorb the 
bulk of the high taxable incomes 
that might reasonably be invested in 
risk capital. 


- giles again to accounting 
methods, current financial state- 
ments understate the fixed assets 
and the stock equity of our corpora- 
tions and over-state the earnings of 
the stockholders—from the stand- 
point of proper reporting in 1948 
dollars—with the result that the 
error is compounded when earning 
rates are computed. Such rates as 
currently calculated are grossly in- 
accurate and misleading. 

At the very least something 
should be done to permit corpora- 
tions—in computing taxable income 
—to deduct depreciation costs ex- 
pressed in current dollars, the same 
kind of dollars in which revenues 
and most deductions are expressed. 
In this connection a lesson can be 
learned from tax methods in vogue 
in some of the foreign countries 
which have experienced serious 
changes in the values of their mone- 
tary units. 


CREDIT APPRAISAL 
(Continued from page 14) 


The steps taken in our investiga- 
tion and appraisal of Jones’ credit, 
reveal clearly the significance that 
character, capacity and conditions 
each have played in arriving at the 
credit decision. 


| HAVE not touched upon the 
power that labor conditions and 
pending legislation exert upon credit 
appraisal. They also are important 
factors which must be given due 
consideration. Nor have I mentioned 
the progress of evolution which can 
gradually bring about the decay or 
displacement of an industry; or can 
cause its abnormal growth and ex- 
pansion. 

It is necessary to emphasize the 
effect that current conditions have 
on credit appraisal. Evidence of the 
transition from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market is apparent in every direc- 
tion. Therefore, market trends 
should be watched carefully, com- 
modity indices checked, and reports 
of economic value scrutinized by 
the credit investigator to keep him 
informed of any predictable major 
change in the business cycle. We may 


be entering a period wherein the 
decline in demand can affect seri- 
ously overnight the capacity to pay; 
wherein even sterling character and © 
high capacity, invaluable “C’s” of 
credit though they are, are in them- 
selves helpless to stem the tide. It 
may be a period when conditions 
will create the main credit hazard. 

Our own membership in the Cred- 
it Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania is experiencing a noticeable 
increase in the number and size of 
delinquent customer’s accounts 
which clearly demonstrates the im- 
pact of this ““C” or cornerstone of 
credit. 

The period which we are now en- 
tering may become critical. It de- 
mands that the credit manager be 
alert to rapidly changing conditions 
and cognizant of the need for thor- 
ough investigations. The ability to 
know how and where to get ade- 
quate, reliable facts is the paramount 
requisite of a credit executive. He 
must then be able to take these facts 
and project them into the probabili- 
ties of tomorrow. Like the weather 
prophet on the old-fashioned bar- 
ometer, he must be out the door 
before the storm comes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 8) 


OTH the Dexigraph and _ the 
Film-a-record (microfilming) 
camera are point-of-use machines, 
which means they can be moved 
alongside the desk or file and oper- 
ated without special hook-ups, light- 
ing or other special attachments. 
Light-tight film holders make re- 
moval of the exposed films easy and 
fool-proof, and the developing proc- 
esses are speedy and inexpensive. 
Marsh Steel Corp. executives feel 
that the principal values of the new 
methods are in the ease of handling 
and constancy with which the ac- 
counts receivable picture is made 
available. But there are definite sav- 
ings to be noted, too, although just 
what these amount to cannot be es- 
tablished until detailed cost studies 
have been undertaken. However, 
whatever may be the exact factor 
there, the fact that there is already 
so clear a “plus” in the known fac- 
tors to date has satisfied Marsh man- 
agement that its photocopying and 
microfilming cameras belong in the 
accounting department. 
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45 State Legislatures 
Met During 1949 


Many of them enacted new laws or amended old ones which will have a vital 
effect on the everyday transaction of business. 






















During the month of November the 1950 edition of the 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 


will come off the press. It will report all of these important changes in the laws af- 
fecting trade. It will be the most important edition in many years. So extensive are 
these changes in State laws that all previous editions are outdated. 


For forty-two years progressive credit executives have kept the latest 
edition of the CREDIT MANUAL of COMMERCIAL LAWS on their desks 
because it gives them in clear, concise, non-technical English all they need to 
know to protect their companies’ interests in all credit transactions, secured 
and unsecured. All the necessary steps are fully covered from the time the cus- 
tomer sends his order until his check is cleared by the bank. And should the 
check not be cleared, or the customer goes bankrupt, that is fully covered too. 


You are going to need this edition of the CREDIT MANUAL of COMMER- 
CIAL LAWS. Write today and reserve your copy at the pre-publication price of 
$7.50. (The regular price is $10.00.) By ordering now you will save 25%. More, you 
will obtain one of the first copies to come off the press. 


And that’s not all. If you send your check with your order, we will in- 
clude, at no extra cost to you, a new booklet, “Yardsticks for Credit Manage- 
ment”, an invaluable volume which will show you how to evaluate your depart- 
ment’s performance, and how to compare your department’s record with that of 
other companies, and not only in your own industry. 


Send your check today while the offer is still good and take advantage of the 
25% saving on the 1950 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS and this 
extra aid in administering your department. Write to. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


of interest to financial executives 


Reviewed by Carl B. Everberg, 


Assistant Professor of Law, Boston University 


Effect of cashing a check marked "in settlement of ac- 
count in full," where controversy exists between the 
parties regarding the amount due. 


HIS issue has once more been 
T ssseet in a recent case in Ohio. 

Platt vs. Penetryn System, Inc. 
86 N. E. (2d) 600 Supreme Court of 
Ohio). Plaintiff and defendant were 
parties to a contract under which 
the former was employed on a sal- 
ary basis plus a bonus computed 
according to a certain stated formula. 
When plaintiff ceased his employ- 
ment there was a disagreement as 
to the sum due him. He claimed a 
larger sum than the books and rec- 
ords disclosed to be due. Defendant 
delivered a check purporting to be 
final payment to plaintiff on which 
there was inscribed the legend: 
“Payment in full all compensation 
due.” Plaintiff retained the check 
for about six months while continu- 
ing to assert his claim for a larger 
sum and then cashed it. Thereafter 
he brought suit for an alleged bal- 
ance. 

The general rule is that the accept- 
ance of a less sum than is actually 
due cannot be a satisfaction and will 
not operate to extinguish the whole 
debt, even though agreed by the 
creditor to be received on such con- 
dition—where the claim is liquidated 
in amount. The foundation of such 
rule is that there is no consideration 
for the promise of release. There 
must be some benefit shown running 
to a party relinquishing a legal right. 

But this rule does not apply to 
cases where the amount is unliqui- 
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dated—where there is a controversy 
as to the amount due. The court in 
the above case reviews the existing 
law on the subject; says that where 
there is a bona fide dispute over 
an unliquidated demand (the debtor 
tendering an amount less than that 
in dispute upon an express condi- 
tion that it shall be in full of the dis- 
puted claim) the creditor must re- 
fuse it or be bound by the condition. 
It operates as “accord and satisfac- 
tion,’* said the court. 

The court made an _ interesting 
observation on the side. It made the 
following supposition: what if the 
creditor upon receiving a check con- 
taining a condition similar to the 
one in this case (the amount being 
in controversy) notifies the debtor 
that he is placing the amount to the 
latter’s credit but that he does not 
intend thereby to close the matter, 
and the debtor makes no reply ? Does 
the silence of the debtor thereafter 
amount to a waiver of the condi- 
tion? No, says the court—there is 
still an accord and satisfaction when 
the creditor uses the check. 

So, it does not help a creditor 
under such circumstances to use 


*Accord is the making of a new agreement; 
satisfaction is the performance of the accord. 
This new agreement is largely implied—a prom- 
ise to pay an amount which has been in dispute 
by the debtor and a release from payment of 
the disputed amount by the creditor. There is 
consideration here because there is no duty to 
pay a disputed amount. Satisfaction consists of 
the payment of the amount now liquidated by 
agreement. 


the check and notify the debtor that 
he is not accepting the check in full. 

The only effective way for the 
creditor to save his rights is to 
promptly return the check stating 
the reason therefor. He cannot both 
accept and cash the check with such 
condition as “settlement in full,” and 
at the same time retain a right of ac- 
tion for such balance as he claims 
over and above the amount of the 
check, even in face of a notice to 
the debtor that he thereby does not 
intend to accept the offer of the 
settlement in full. 


When is a corporation ina 
State so as to be doing 
business? 


| pons recurring question is an- 
swered upon the claim of a for- 
eign corporation that was not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the State of 
New York upon being served with 
process on a suit against it. 

The Court of Appeals of New 
York, in Sterling Novelty Corpora- 
tion v. Frank & Hirsch Distributing 
Co. 86 N. E. (2d) 564 has lately 
tried to explain when a foreign cor- 
poration is “here.” It may be hoped 
that some day courts or legislators 
will tackle this insoluble riddle of 
when is a corporation “here” (for 
the purpose of determining whether 
it is subject to the jurisdiction of a 
state) in a much simpler way. The 
question arises frequently in con- 
nection with the need of being li- 
censed to “do business” within the 
states It arises, as it did in this 
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case, when suit is brought against a 
foreign corporation. 

Up to this time the courts have 
attempted to employ many different 
kinds of standards to determine 
whether an invisible, artificial, in- 
tangible “person” (which a cor- 
poration is deemed to be) frequents 
a habitation to such an extent that 
it is “here.” It connotes a ghostly 
condition of affairs. The Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
(p. 39, 1949) sounds off the great- 
est difficulty in knowing what the 
law is. “It is impossible to formu- 
late from the many decisions of the 
various states a comprehensive defi- 
nition of the phrase doing business 
within the foreign state to such an 
extent, or in such a manner, that the 
business becomes intrastate as op- 
posed to interstate, and renders 
the corporation liable to the restric- 
tions and the penalties imposed by 
the state laws. Each decision is 
rendered upon the special facts be- 
fore the court for adjudication and 
only by reference to the opinions 
themselves, and by a process of ex- 
clusion and inclusion may the mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘doing business’ be 
fully comprehended.” 

In this case the corporation in 
question did a great deal of buying 
for its activities in South Africa. 
Most of these problems arise from 
corporations who come into a state 
to sell goods. It will serve little pur- 
pose to set forth the facts which 
led the court to its finding that the 
corporation was “here.” It admitted 
that “there is no precise measure of 
the nature or extent of local pur- 
chasing activities which will render 
a foreign corporation amenable to 
process in this state [New York].” 
It added that “continuity of action 
from a permanent locale is essen- 
tial.” [But how much action spells 
out continuity of action?] Further, 
the court said “The foreign corpora- 
tion must be ‘here’ not occasionally 
or casually, but with a fair measure 
of permanence and continuity.” 
[But how can all these words assist 
in determining whether an invisible 
person has been “here?” ] 


— approach to this question is 
wholly unsemantic. That is why 
the courts can never lay down rules 
upon which we can chart our course. 
No corporation can never be “here” 
or “there.” But its servants can. If 





HERE’S HOW AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Protects you 


from Credit Loss= 
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RGIA LUMBER 
ST ANUFACTURER weltess 
"Your adjuster has just finished 


ing up on 3 losses. +> 
ean Graft for approxi- 
mately $21,000. Policy has 
enabled us fo sell some accounts 
in larger amounts.’ 











SYLVANIA CLOTHING 
PEANUFACTURER writes: 
“Wish to acknowledge your 
ie amount of $1 1,801.51 

. payment on 2 accounts - 
thought well off. Have carr! 
your policy over 25 years os 
relations always satisfactory. 












CALIFORNIA HEATING 
WHOLESALER writes: 
“We thank you for check ‘in 
settlement of claims on policy 
#141-183... sincerely oppre- 
ciate prompiness and simplicity 
in handling.” 














EW YORK 
MANUFACTURER writes: 


«|, pleased fo receive check 
ink ment of loss sustained. 
on had American Credit 
Insurance over 20 en s 
found it very helpful in sales. 









Your Insurance Program... 
Designed to Protect & Conserve 
Assets...is NOT Complete Unless 


it Includes Credit Insurance 








, Accounts RECEIVABLE is oneof your most 
valuable assets .. . should be protected at ALL 
times. Business history has shown that despite 
credit ratings ... diligent investigation ... past 
records of payment... UNFORESEEABLE EVENTS 
frequently turn GOOD CREDIT RISKS into BAD 
DEBT LOSSES. 


With American Credit insurance, you know 
your profits are safe. If your Goop cusTOMERS 
become involved or fail, you are protected. 
AMERICAN CREDIT PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS CAN’T. You may select coverage for 
all accounts .. . a selected group .. . or just 
one account. Your policy also enables you to 
get cash for past-due accounts. 


Many policyholders have found American Credit 
Insurance an aid to sales. Some were able to take 
on accounts formerly turned down because of 
their risky size rather than their risky nature. 
Some found they could increase lines of credit 
without the hazard of high concentration of risk 
in one, two or a few accounts. Broad diversifica- 
tion of risk works to the advantage of your 
Sales Department. 


Should you have occasion to borrow, the fact 
that your receivables are insured will be an 
important factor in establishing a satisfactory 
line of credit. And, of course, your suppliers have 
an added incentive for extending you credit. 


Our book, ‘‘Wuy ‘Sart’ Crepit NEEDS PRotec- 
TION,” contains valuable facts for you, ‘your 
treasurer and credit manager. It discusses Credit 
in general . . . unpredictable events which cause 
frequent loss... gives additional information on 
American Credit insurance. To get a copy just 
phone the American Crepir office in your city, 
or write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 47, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


Tae 
TSM Tay a 


COMPANY 
oF New York 
Creed 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Ee 2 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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the legislators of a state want to go 
so far, they can pass legislation 
making service on any officer or 
agent of a corporation effective. And 
instead of making the presence of 
a corporation in a state depend upon 
variable factors, as it now does, why 
cannot the legislatures appoint the 
commissioner of corporations to ac- 
cept service for any foreign cor- 
poration which becomes involved in 
litigation with a domestic . party, 
whether the foreign corporation is 
one which is licensed to do business 
or not, and require the commission- 
er to forward the process to the 
home office of the corporation? If 
there is merit in the action, why 
should it matter whether the case is 
tried in the home state or the for- 
eign state? 

Now, after protracted litigation 
running through several courts on 
the sole question as to whether there 
was want of jurisdiction over the 
defendant, it is assumed that action 
must now be started, or at least re- 
sumed, on the merits of the case. 
So long as the courts continue to 
have to pass on this illogical ques- 
tion as to whether or not the arti- 
ficial person, which a corporation is, 
is “here,” and there being no known 
standard by which we can ever de- 
termine what a court will say on the 
question, this will remain one of the 
most unsatisfactory conditions in the 
system of law. 


acceleration 


Optional 
clause in note distinguished 
from automatic accelera- 
tion clause. 


The case of Faulk v. Futch, 214 
S. W. (2d) 614 (Texas Supreme 
Court), also annotated in 5 ALR 
ed 963, presents a reminder that 
people who take. notes with accelera- 
tion clauses should beware of the 
requirements of the holder where 
the acceleration provision is optional 
and not automatic. The note in this 
case contained the usual optional 
type as viz: “in the event any de- 
fault is made in the payment of any 
installment of principal or interest 
hereon, or any part thereof, when 
due, such default shall, at the option 
of the holder, at once mature the 
whole of the note.” 

One of the issues in this case was 
whether the holder had taken the 
affirmative action necessary to exer- 
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Fire's Yearly Box Score 


CAUSE 
Smoking and Matches 


NO. OF FIRES 
87,000 


LOSS 
$51,500,000 


Misuse of Electrical Equipment and Defective 


Wiring 
Defective Heating Equipment 


Defective or Overheated Chimney and Flues 


Sparks on Wooden Shingle Roofs 


Careless Handling of Flammable Liquids ... 


Children Playing with Matches 


cise the option to declare the whole 
amount due. 

When the acceleration clause is 
one of the optional type the entire 
note does not ipso facto become due 
when there is a default in an install- 
ment. There must be some decisive 
and affirmative action on the part of 
the holder to accomplish that result. 
The action must consist of a clear 
announcement, delivered to the 
maker of the note, apprising the 
latter that the option has been exer- 
cised. 

Letters which remind a maker of 
the acceleration clause, or which 
contain threats that unless payments 
are brought to date, suit will be 
started, are not sufficient. On the 
other hand, no notice is necessary 
if the holder begins suit for the whole 
debt. This is deemed to be an un- 
equivocal exercise, of the option. 


HAT then is the importance 

of a proper exercise of the 
option if the institution of suit is 
the sure way? In the ordinary case 
it may make very little difference. 
But the maker may have pledged 
stock or other security with the note 
giving the holder the right to fore- 
close the equity of redemption on 
default. The right to sell such 
pledged stock may not ripen until 
there has been a valid exercise of the 
option to accelerate the whole 
amount of the debt. Frequently 
notes contain provisions that there 
will be an increased rate of interest 
at maturity. Proper exercise of the 
option is clearly seen to be necessary 
to give rise to the additional inter- 
est rate. 

It is in connection with rights 
against indorsers that the matter 
becomes important. The indorser’s 
obligation is that upon proper pre- 
sentment at maturity and notice of 


52,000 
44,500 
30,000 
27,000 
20,000 
20,800 


56,000,000 
56,000,000 
16,900,000 
19,500,000 
21,800,000 

8,300,000 


dishonor, he will pay. In order to 
fix the liability of the indorser prop- 
er exercise of the option to acceler- 
ate must be accomplished. 

But, while presentment is always 
necessary to hold an indorser, and 
not necessary to hold a maker on 
the ordinary instrument, care must 
be taken to present a note to the 
maker where the acceleration pro- 
vision is of the optional variety (and 
provided there is no specific place 
of payment expressed in the note) 
in order to exercise the option to 
declare the whole amount due. In 
other words, before the holder can 
exercise his option to accelerate, he 
must first, as a condition precedent, 
present the instrument to the maker 
and make formal demand. (There 
is a little authority to the contrary 
in the U. S.) The reason for per- 
formance of such condition prece- 
dent seems to lie in the right of the 
party primarily liable to see the in- 
strument in the holder’s hands and 
that it might not, if he should decide 
to pay it, be in the hands of some 
other transferee at the moment, who 
might later be able to enforce pay- 
ment of it notwithstanding, this 
under the protection which the law 
gives a holder in due course. Thie 
payor, in other words, can require 
the production and surrender of the 
instrument from the holder upon 
payment. And no holder is justified 
in presuming that a maker of a note 
is not going to pay when the option 
to accelerate is exercised. 

In summary, therefore, let any 
holder, who has an instrument with 
the optional type of acceleration 
clause, take care that the prerequis- 
ites of exercising the right of accel- 
eration, as well as exercising col- 
lateral rights (such as_ selling 
pledged security) be complied with, 
where it becomes important to do so. 
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In the 
MODERN 


office 


N LINE with present demands for 

time and material saving devices 
for factory and office, The Haloid 
Company of Rochester, New York, 
announces a new, semi-automatic 
photo-copying machine. Called the 
Haloid Foto-Flo Model C, it oper- 
ates on a revolutionary, continuous 
flow principle and produces photo- 
copies faster than any machine of its 
type. It saves time and clerical work 
in offices and engineering depart- 
ments by making copies of anything 
written, printed, drawn, typed or 
photographed in reduced or enlarged 
size at the rate of three 18” x 24” 
photocopies a minute. 

No darkroom is required with the 
Foto-Flo, paper rolls may be changed 
in daylight without danger of ex- 
posure to light. Operation of the 
machine is simple because the timing 
and print transport are automatic. 
The operator merely sets the clock 
for the required number of seconds 
exposure and presses the trip. An 
electrical relay makes the exposure 
while a mechanical counter keeps 
track of the number of photocopies 
made. 

An automatic conveyor, which 
eliminates manual print handling 
and agitation, feeds prints through 
the developing tank into the hypo 
tray. This makes possible the con- 
trolled forty-five second developing 
cycle, which assures uniformity of 
processing, cuts paper waste to a 
minimum and saves on chemicals. 

The Foto-Flo photocopy machine 
accepts material such as engineering 
drawings, layouts, auditors’ reports 
and the like up to 36” x 48” which 
can be reduced in one exposure to 
18” x 24”, A 9” x 12” copy can 
be enlarged to 18” x 24” in one ex- 
posure. In-between sizes are made 
in ratio. 


NEW, low-cost check feeder, 
intended for microfilming op- 
erations in banks, is announced by 
Recordak Corporation, subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company. 
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To Cut 
Operating Costs 


Step Up 


Sales Activities 


Compete 
Successfully 


I: YOUR COMPANY 
finds itself handicapped by insuffi- 
cient working capital, here’s a 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT plan that 
gives you the opportunity to achieve 
a sound financial position in today’s 
competitive markets. 


Our COMMERCIAL FINANCING 
PLAN gives you substantially MORE 
cash than is available from usual 
sources. Use this extra cash to buy 
new equipment or effect other opera- 
ting economies...to step up sales, 
advertising, merchandising activi- 
ties . . . to tool-up for and launch 
new products . . . to carry inventory 
and accounts receivable . . . to take 
other steps that will help you 
operate successfully. 


Because our plan is a CONTINU- 
ING arrangement, it operates with- 





HERE'S AN 

ADEQUATE 

CONTINUING 
SOURCE 
OF CASH 


out renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-up of obligations . . . enables 
you to do long-range planning. 


Send for Timely Book 

“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” 
shows how Commer- : 
cial Credit gives you aire 
MORE money. ..under 
a CONTINUING ar- 
rangement. Plan is 
simple, quick, confi- 
dential. No change in accounting 
methods. Customer relations are not 
disturbed. No interference with 
management or control. IF YOU 
CAN .PUT MORE CASH TO WORK 
AT A PROFIT, phone or write the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corpo- 
ration office for a copy of this book. 


ATT 
Cash 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los-Angeles 14 ® San Franciscoé ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


TAL RT $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE y 








Designed especially for use on the 
Recordak Duplex Microfilmer, the 
feeder will improve microfilming ef- 
ficiency and increase the speed of 
handling checks over hand feeding. 
It is motor driven and feeds average- 
size checks as fast as the microfilmer 
will operate—from three to four 
times faster than hand feeding. 

Simple to use, it can be installed 
on the Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
in a matter of seconds. No adjust- 
ments are required and the main- 
tenance is low. 

Designated as the Model FD, the 
new Recordak Feeder will accept 
checks up to 9% inches wide. Avail- 
able for delivery in the near future, 
the Recordak Feeder rents as an ac- 
cessory for $3 a month. A low-cost 
feeder, similar in design, is also in 
production and will be available for 
delivery next January for use on the 
commercial models of Recordak 
Microfilmers. 


~~ MPLETELY redesigned, 
streamlined, and embodying sev- 
eral improvements of major impor- 
tance, the new Model A-2 Weber 
Addressing Machine is now ready 
for the market. 

This machine, like previous mod- 
els, operates on the “spirit” principle 
of reproduction and requires no 
stencils, plates, ribbon or ink. Ad- 
dresses are transferred to the mail- 
ing piece from a list typed on a roll 
of special paper. This original list 
can be used over and over again up 
to 100 times. Corrections and 
changes are easily and quickly made 
by means of gummed stickers which 
are supplied. 

The new Weber Model A-2 is 
equipped with an automatic ejector 
which eliminates the necessity of 
manually removing the addressed 
piece from the machine. Instead, it 
is automatically ejected without in- 
terrupting operation. Efficiency is 
thus increased by 50 per cent result- 
ing in the production of from 2000 
to 2500 addressed pieces per hour. 

The Model A-2 machine, with all 
improvements, is offered without 
change in price, at $47.50 complete 
with all supplies needed for a 500 
name mailing list. Additional sup- 
plies for larger lists are quite inex- 
pensive. Further details may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, 
Weber Addressing Machine Com- 
pany, 200 West Central Road, Mt. 
Prospect, Illinois. 
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RESEARCH 


as a factor in credit management 


by DAVID A. WEIR 


Secretary and Assistant Executive Manager 
National Association of Credit Men 


a quite proper feeling that in- 

sufficient attention has been 
given to the importance of research 
in the field of credit. This is prob- 
ably a reflection of something even 
more serious; namely, the fact that 
the importance of credit and the im- 
portance of those who are handling 
credits, has not been properly recog- 
nized in the field of business or in 
our general economy. For this rea- 
‘son certain leaders in the member- 
ship of the Association conceived 
the idea that a Credit Research 
Foundation should be organized. 
Their hope for the beginning for 
such an organization has been real- 
ized and we are now in the process 
of actually getting the work of the 
Foundation underway. 

It is obviously impossible in the 
space allotted to me to present a 
complete summary or anything like 
a complete summary of what we be- 
lieve this Foundation may do. I 
shall confine myself, therefore, 
merely to a presentation of what 
at the present time stands out as the 
general purpose for which the 
Foundation has been established and 
a brief outline of the type of services 
for which it has been started. 

Before doing that, however, I 
want to make two special comments 
referring to possible rendering of 
special services to industry groups. 
In the first place, it will obviously 
be necessary thet in the initial stages, 
at least, survey projects be chosen 
on the basis of general value to the 
field of credits rather than surveys 
serving only one industry group. I 
want to add to that, however, that 
if sufficient support is given to the 
survey by any industry group we will 
then be glad to secure additional 
personnel and arrange for the making 


F: a long titne there has been 


of surveys of special interest to that 
group. 

The following may be listed as 
some of the general purposes for 
which this Foundation has _ been 
established : 

1. Assistance to business in chart- 
ing its credit policies. In this 
connection a distinction will 
need to be made between those 
projects which have to do with 
short range policies and the 
ones which have a greater bear- 
ing on long range activities. 

. Increased recognition of the 
importance of credit and those 
engaged in handling credits in 
relation to business profits 
and to general welfare. 

. Efforts toward greater recog- 
nition of this importance by 
business management, govern- 
mental officials, the general 
public and the younger genera- 
tion—particularly through the 
medium of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 

At the Foundation meeting held 
at Atlantic City, a report was given 
of the ideas which we have in mind 
for rendering service to members 
of the Foundation. I am giving 
you the following as some of the 
things which we feel can be done 
and should be done. These plans 
are, of course, tentative and are sub- 
ject to the desires of the members 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Foundation. Our present thoughts 
as to some of the services which we 
hope can be rendered direct to mem- 
bers are as follows: 

1. Surveys and information to 
members of the Foundation re- 
lating to the above mentioned 
purposes as well as wider dis- 
semination of such information 
to the general public as may 
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be helpful in attaining the 

above purposes. 

. Report from time to time to 
members on matters affecting 
credits and business in general 
as conditions warrant. 

3. Dissemination to members of 

credit practices pursued suc- 

cessfully by Foundation mem- 


bo 


bers or others when those prac- | 


tices would seem to be of 
general value to others in 
credit. 


4. Intensification of credit educa- | 


tion in colleges and secondary 
schools. 
cooperation with the Educa- 
tional Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men. 

In connection with the above sur- 


veys, I have already made arrange- | 
ments with the head of our Foreign | 
Department and the head of our | 
Legislative Department to incorpo- | 
rate in each one of these surveys a | 


brief statement as to credit condi- 
tions abroad and as to legislative 
matters which may affect credits. 


The work of the Foundation will | 


logically divide itself into long and 
short range projects. We have in 


mind, therefore, that in addition to | 


the regular services which we feel 


can be rendered to members we may | 


also be carrying on some projects 


which are of major importance but | 
which may take a matter of months | 
or even longer to complete. In this | 
connection we are thinking of such | 
things as case studies of the causes | 
failures and various | 


of business 
other projects. 


This Foundation is, of course, a | 
membership organization. It is obvi- | 
ous that if we are to accomplish 


what we hope to accomplish, the full 


cooperation of members will be re- | 
This cooperation will in- | 


quired, 
volve not only their financial support 
but their interest in securing addi- 
tional members in order that the 
finances will permit a constantly ex- 
panding service. In addition to that, 
it will obviously be necessary to call 
upon the members for their own ex- 
periences and views, as well as the 
material upon which to base the 
surveys of business conditions to be 
issued, We feel sure that if the 
members really believe in the pur- 
poses and possibilities for services 
of their own Foundation this co- 
operation will be given. 


This will be done in | 





i 
| 
| 
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HARTFORD | 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


| Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 











This modern policy provides 
5-way protection for 
your assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must hold on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 
surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 
surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 
example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 
ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 
protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 
equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 


Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 
losses due to: 


1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 


2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 


3. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 


4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 


5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 


Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 
flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 
any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 
protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 
securities and merchandise are exposed. 


Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 
impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 
to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 
clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 
be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford agent 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for “Operator 25.” 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 






HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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NACM National Committees 


(Committees not listed below can be found in the August issue.) 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Executive Committee 
Chairman 


Paul J. Viall 
Chattanooga Medicine Company 
Chattanooga 9, Tenn. 


Eastern “Division Vice-Chairman 


Harry C. Jackson 

American Hardware Corp. 

P. O. Box 1324 

New Britain, Conn. 

Supervision and coordination of legislative 
work in Legislative Districts I, II, III, V 


Central Division Vice-Chairman 


Frank G. Herbst 

Herbst Shoe Mfg Co. 

2367 N. 29th St. 

Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

Supervision and coordination of legislative 
work in Legislative Districts IV, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII 


Western Division Vice-Chairman 


Frank A. Dudley 

General Grocery Co. 

45 S. E. Ash Street 

Portland, Oregon 

Supervision and coordination of legislative 
work in Legislative Districts XIII, XIV 


Legislative Districts and 
Committee Members 


District | 


(Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut) 


*R. H. Ryan 

Pratt & Whitney . 
Div.-Niles-Bement-Pond Go. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


#Sylvanus J. Smith 
Mechanics National Bk. 
Worcester, Mass. 


District Il 
(New York and New Jersey) 


*William F. Egelhofer 
Henry Glass & Company 
1071 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, N. Y. 


#R. Lynn Galloway 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State Street 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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District Ill 
(Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


*John T. Brown 
Hajoca Corporation 
3lst and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


#J. S. Smith 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Wilmerding, Pa. 


District IV 
(Ohio and Michigan) 


*Reed D. Andrew 
American Blower Corp. 
P. O. Box 58 
Roosevelt Park Annex 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


District V 
(Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina) 


*#Eli Frank, Jr. 
111 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


District VI 
(Georgia, Florida, Alabama, So. Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana) 
*Luther Tatum 
Campbell Coal Company 
240 Marietta’ St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


#P. S. Kernion 

Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Inc. 
600 Magazine Street 

New Orleans 5, La. 


District VII 
(Kentucky and Tennessee) 


*George W. Wilkins 
John Deere Plow Co. 
339 S. Front St. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


#W. Q. Harned 

Federal Chemical Company 
828 Starks Building 
Louisville, Ky. 


District VIII 
(Indiana and Illinois) 


*F. J. Hamerin 
Lilly Varnish Co. 
666 S. California St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


#L. K. Hitchings 
Caspers Tin Plate Co. 
4100 W. 42nd Place 
Chicago, IIl. 


District IX 
(Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma) 
*Earl C. Hill 


Liberty National Bank 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


#Harry Miller 
Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


District X 


(Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota 
and South Dakota) 


*G. L. Johnson 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
Jackson & Kellogg Blvd. 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


#Howard C. Hartman 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 
2005 W. Oklahoma Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


District XI 
(Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa) 


*Dewey Melvin 
Melvin Lumber Co. 
3717 6th Avenue 


Des Moines, Iowa 


#Arthur B. Dunbar 
Dunbar Insurance Corp. 
740 Keeline Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


District XII 
(Texas, New Mexico and Arizona) 


*Rudolf G. Zepeda 
Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


#Tyler T. Harrison 
Mosher Steel Co. 
5101 Maple Avenue 
Dallas 9, Texas 


District XIII 
(California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado) 


*Harold C. Crout 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
P. O. Box 1920 

Denver, Colorado 


#Henry G. Hyland 
Haas Brothers 

3rd & Channel Sts. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


District XIV 


(Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming) 


*F,-E. Clyde 

Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
2226 Third Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 


#V. E. Graff 

B. G. Ewing Paper Co. 

W. 18 International Rightaway 
Spokane 11, Washington 
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Members at Large 
J. H. Barton 
Electrical Supplies Distrib. Co. 
435 Second Avenue 
San Diego, Calif. 


Fred A. Cates 

Arden Farms Co. 
1900 W. Slauson St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


*Supervises National legislative work. 
# Supervises State legislative work. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


K. Calvin Sommer 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Stambaugh Building 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Divisional Vice-Chairmen 
(Eastern Division) 
Earl N. Felio 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
1(5 Hudson Street 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


(Central Division) 

George H. Nippett 

The Procter & Gamble Distrib. Company 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 4, III. 


(Western Division) 

A. J. Sutherland 
Security Trust and Savisgs Bank 
904 Fifth Avenue 

San Diego 12, Calif. 


Liaison Representative to Credit Women 
Mrs. Lucy G. Killmer 

Guarantee Specialty Mfg. Co. 

E. 9th St. & N. Y. C. R. R. 

Cleveland 8, Ohio 


District Supervision 

All N.A.C.M. Directors will serve as 
Chairmen of special District Member- 
ship Promotional Committees, and the 
personnel of their Committee will be 
made up of all Chairmen of Member- 
ship Committees of all local Associations 
within their district. 

Thus, the Chairman of the Membership 
Committee of each and every local As- 
sociation throughout the country becomes, 
in effect, a member of our National 
Membership Promotional Committee and 
activity. 


FOREIGN CREDIT 
INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


Wilbert Ward (Chairman) 
National City Bank of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Max Adamsky 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


I. F. Baker 
Westinghouse Elec. Internatl. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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R. F. Bray 
U. S. Steel Export Co. 
New York,"N. Y. 


E. C. Butland 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


F. E. Byrne 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


L. D. Duncan 
National Distillers Prods. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


A. N. Gentes 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


A. E. Gotsch 
The Studebaker Export Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Henry Hugly 
Johnson & Johnson International 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


W. H. Lukens 
R. -M. Hollingshead Corp. 
Camden, N. J. 


A. H. Mader 
American Chicle Co. 
Long. Island City, N. Y. 


C. A. Maguire 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


P. P. McGovern 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


N. J. Murphy 
Chase National Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Fred R. Pinter 
Corneliussen & Stakgold, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


A. E.. Reed 
The W. S. Tyler. Go. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. A. Richards 
L. D. Seymour & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


G. McK. Roberts 
International General Elec. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Camilo Rodriguez 
Davol Rubber Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


H. J. Sheehan 
Norton Company 
New: York, N. Y. 


W. H. Stanley 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. E. Strachan 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Thompson 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
New York, N. Y. 


September, 1949 


September means 
Back to school 


And not only for the chil- 
dren either! September is the 
month when the forward- 
thinking credit executive 
and his assistant should be 
going back to school, too. 


Throughout the country 
chapters of the National In- 
stitute of Credit, cooperat- 
ing in most cases with the 
local college or university, 
are ready and equipped to 
provide thorough training in 
the techniques of credit man- 
agement. These courses are 
a tremendous help to the ex- 
ecutive, and they are indis- 
pensable to the starter. 


Education is the key to 
quicker success in the credit 
profession, just as it is in 
any other. You still have 
time to join a chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit 
and give yourself the chance 
of faster advancement. 


Call up your local chapter 
today. If you don’t know 
where the nearest chapter is 
a note to the address below 
will bring its address by re- 
turn mail. If there is no chap- 
ter that you can easily ‘reach, 
study by correspondence. 


In any case, if you are in 
any doubt, write for full par- 
ticulars of credit education 
through the National Insti- 
tute of Credit to 


National Institute of Credit 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Rudolph Vogel 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


J. T. Wilson 
International Business Machine Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Bureau Council 


A. H. Ahlers 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Carl E. Alfaro 
International Brass and Copper Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


E. M. Andel 
Bankers Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


R. M. Binney 
First Natl. Bank of Boston 
Boston, Mass. 


W. R. Dunn 
General Foods Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


H. C. Fischer 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


John Fischer 

Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank 

New York, N. Y. 


R. P. Furey 
Central Hanover Bank & Tr. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


W. G. Garlan 
Henry K. Wampole & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. A. Hankins 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Export Company 

Akron, Ohio 


H. A. Hayward 
Public Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


S. F. Majestic 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


George B. McGowan 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


G. J. Messemer 
Irving Trust Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


S. C. Olson 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Peltier 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Bay City, Mich. 

F. Paul Smith 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


J. L. Thompson 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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E. J. Toner 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. W. Unge 
City National Bank & Trust Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL FRAUD 
PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


E. T. Larson (Chairman) 
W. D. Allen Mfg. Co. 
566 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sound The Alarm 


The first thing to do if 
fire breaks out, unless it 
can be immediately put out 
is call the fire department. 

Today, before it’s too 
late learn: 

1. Location of nearest 

fire alarm box. 

2. Method of sending 
an alarm from the 
box. 

3. Fire department tele- 
phone number. 

If there is no nearby fire 
alarm box use the tele- 
phone, but try to send 
someone to pull the near- 
est box anyway. Fire may 
have burned out telephone 
wires or in the excitement 
the location of the fire 
may have been inaccurate- 
ly given over the ’phone. 
When a fire alarm box is 
“pulled” someone always 
should remain at the box 
to direct the firemen to 
the fire. 


L. W. Young 

The Stanley Works 
195 Lake Street 
New Britain, Conn. 


R. S. Shannon 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
234 E. Reservoir Ave. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Lester Prink 

John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
370 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


H. L. Lindberg 

Fairmont Foods Company 
608 E. Milwaukee Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


CREDIT WOMEN’S 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Miss Bess Marshall 
Paper Supply Company 
450 Seaton Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Vice-Chairmen 
Miss Marian R. McSherry 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Miss Rosa Basler 
F. D. Lawrence Elec. Co. 
219 West 4th St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Mrs. Pauline Bressem 
Mail-Well Envelope Company 
2136 S.E. 7th Ave. 

Portland 14, Oregon 


Members 
Miss Ellen Anderson 
Shields Harper Co. 
361—17th St. 
Oakland 12, Calif. 


Miss Reggia DeForge 
Schlitz Dist. Company 
45 Commercial Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Elma Hanson 
Blake-Mofft & Towne 
84 Atlantic St. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Mrs. Verda Hughes 
Dean Jones Inc. 
807 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Miss Alice Kent 
Smith & Caffrey Co. 
2611 Lodi St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss Bertha Ridley 
The Glidden Co. 
106 Gratiot St. 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Mrs. Beath Robinson 
Williams & Voris Lumber Co. 
2501 Dodds Ave. 

Chattanooga 7, Tenn. 


Miss Margie Schubnell 
Ballard & Ballard Company 
912 East Broadway 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Miss Kathryn Sirc 
Edgar A. Brown Co., Inc. 
4107 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Miss Hazel Williford 
Magnolia Paper Company 
P. O. Box 1406 

Houston 1, Texas 


Miss Isabelle Wright 
Fisher Nut & Chocolate Co. 
2327 Wycliff 

St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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Mrs. Helen Zook 

Real Estate Trust Company 
Broad & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Miss Marie Ferguson, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


G. C. Klippel (Chairman) 
Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron Co. 
401 W. Maryland Street 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


H. E. Butcher (Vice-Chairman) 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

919 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Iil. 


Albert A. Beste 

Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 
1486 Gratiot 

Detroit 7, Mich. 


Miss Loretta Fischer 
George Ziegler Company 
412 W. Florida St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


R. J. Fowler 

Pendleton Mills 

218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


David H. Hotchkiss 
Petrequin Paper Co. 
1559 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Orrin E. Barnum 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co. 
Carnegie Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


Frank C. Knapp 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Endicott, New York 


Vice-Chairmen 


A. L. Carr 

National Surety Co. 
4 Albany Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


David Q. Cohen 


Ass’n. of Casualty & Surety Executives 


60 John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


L. A. Fitzgerald 

American Mutual Alliance 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


T. Alfred Fleming 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Advisory Council 


R. S. Whitmore 

Bayly, Martin & Fay, Inc. 
727 W. 7th St. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


J. W. Phillips 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
220 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Don Campbell 

Continental Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
135 So. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 


William Wanvig 
Grove-Union, Inc. 
900 E. Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 


Ralph E. Brown 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
104 North St. 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Harold Parker 

Chase National Bank of N. Y. 
18 Pine St. 

New York 15, N. Y. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Eastern Division 


Robert P. Dean (Chairman) 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 

15 W. 51st St—Rm. 1429 

New York 19, New York 


Harry C. Jackson 
American Hardware Corp. 
P. O. Box 1324 

New Britain, Conn. 


Geo. J. Lochner 

Baltimore Assn. of Credit Men 
403-05 Abell Bldg. 

Baltimore 2, Md. 


Central Division 


R. C. Creviston 

Northern Wisc.-Mich. Assn. of 
Credit Men 

P. O. Box 626 

Green Bay, Wisc. 


J. E. Ledbetter (Vice-Chairman) 
Northrup King & Co. 

15th Ave, N.E. & Jackson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Presley H. Meyer 
Peaslee Gaulbert Corp. 
226 N. 15th St. 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


Western Division 


A. D. Johnson 

Los Angeles Credit Managers Assn. 
1501-09 West Eighth St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


K. J. Koebig 


The Liquid Carbonic Pacific Corp., Ltd. 


2600 East 12th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By 
EDWIN B. MORAN 


Manager, Central Division, 
National Association of Credit Men 


How much do your company’s salesmen know 
or understand about the credit side of selling? 
Under today’s changing business conditions 
they should have a ‘‘short course’? in the 
importance of credit as it affects selling. 


This practical little manual by Ed Moran is 
used by hundreds of companies to get over 
to their salesmen the importance of credit and 
to train them in working with the credit de- 
partment in sending in worth-while references 
and credit reports. Send for a copy today on 
approval. Better still, order two—one for 
yourself and one for your sales department! 





‘CONTENTS 
—How Credit Knowledge Helps a 
Salesman 
—The Principles Underlying Credit 


—Getting a Line on a New Cus- 
tomer 


—References—Good, Bad, and In- 
different 


—How to Analyze a Financial State- 
ment 

—Keeping Tab on Old Customers 

—Credit Safeguards 

—Some Legal Phases of Credit 

—Terms of Sale and the Salesman 


—Guarding Against Business Wreck- 
ing Hazards 


—Causes of Business Failure 


Size 5 by 74 inches. 128 
pages. Cloth bound. Plus 
postage. 3 


Sent on 10 Days Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send ————— copies of THE CREDIT SIDE 
OF SELLING at $1.50 each plus postage. 
Subject to return within 10 days. 


( ) Bill company ( ) Cheek attached 
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R. Wm. Peterson 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
P. O. Box 1897 

Seattle, Washington 


Ex-Officio Members 


C. Callaway, Jr. 
Crvstal Springs Bleachery 
tickamauga, Ga. 


id. H. Heimann 

National Assn. of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue—Rm. 1010 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CREDIT. RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Board of Trustees 


Paul W. Miller (President) 
Marlborough Company 

478 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


L. D. Duncan (Vice-President) 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
120 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 


Victor C. Eggerding 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
111 North 4th St. 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Charles E. Fernald 
Fernald and Company 
1737 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Lester Fishbeck 

Coast Packing Company 
3275 E. Vernon 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


George J. Gruen 
Gruen Watch Company 
Time Hill 

Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Frank G. Herbst 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co. 


2367 N. 29th St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


William C. Hussey 


Levy Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc. 


15-51 Hand St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


E. J. Keefe 

E. J. Keefe & Company 
P. O. Box 2192 

Tampa 1, Fla. 


Ross R. McCoy 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
12322 Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harry J. Offer 
Detroit Edison Co. 
2000 Second Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Paul A. Pflueger 
Pflueger & Baerwald 
Mills Bldg. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Miss Annie Porter 

Santa Fe Builders Supply Co. 
P. O. Box 899 

Santa Fe, N. Mexico 


Edward N. Ronnau 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
P. O. Box 389 

Kansas City 10, Mo. 


K. Calvin Sommer 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


OFFICERS OF 
SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 


Cleo P. King (Chairman) 
Seattle Assn. of Credit Men 
6th FI. Marion Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


S. J. Schneider 

Louisville Credit Men’s Association 
320 West Main Street 

Louisville, Ky. 


William H. Whitney 

New Jersey Ass’n. of Credit Executives 
11 Hill Street 

Newark 2, N. J. 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVISION COMMITTEE 


E. L. Blaine, Jr. (Chairman) 
Peoples Natl. Bk. of Washington 
801 First Avenue 

Seattle 4, Washington 


Miss Mary E. Curran 

Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp. 
640 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 15, Mass. 


Lester F. Fishbeck 
Coast Packing Co. 
3275 E. Vernon Ave. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


T. B. Hendrick 

Collins, Dietz, Morris Co. 
1 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 


Harry J. Delaney 
Meinhard Greeff & Co. 
51 Madison ‘Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Frank G. Herbst 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co. 
2367 N. 29th St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


E. William Lane 
American Screw. Company 
21 Stevens Street 
Providence, R. I. 


George J. Lochner 

Baltimore Ass’n. of Credit Men 
5 South Street 

Baltimore 2, Md. 


George H. Nippert 

Procter & Gamble Distrib. Co. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


Harry J. Offer 

Detroit Edison Company 
2000 Third Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


PERMANENT HOME 
COMMITTEE 


L. D. Duncan (Chairman) 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
120 Broadway 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Victor C. Eggerding 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
111 N. 4th Street 

St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Arthur L. Jones 
Armour and Company 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, IIl. 


George J. Lochner 

Baltimore Ass’n. of Credit Men 
5 South Street 

Baltimore 2, Md. 


Paul W. Miller 
Mar!borough Company 
478 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Paul A. Pflueger 
Pflueger and Baerwald 
Mills Bldg. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Miss Annie Porter 
Santa Fe Builders Supply Co. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Robert L. Simpson 

C. T. Patterson Co., Inc. 
800 S. Peters St. 

New Orleans 7, La. 


A. J. Sutherland 

Security Trust and Savings Bank 
904 Fifth Avenue 

San Diego 12, Calif. 


NATIONAL RETIREMENT PLAN 
COMMITTEE 


Robert L. Simpson (Chairman) 
C. T. Patterson Company 

800 S. Peters St. 

New Orleans 7, La. 


Paul W. Miller 

The Marlborough Company 
478 Peachtree St. 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Paul A. Pflueger 
Pflueger and Baerwald 
Mills Bldg. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Joseph Rubanow 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
681 Eighth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


Bruce R. Tritton 
American Stove Company 
1825 East 40th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Executives School Presents Diplomas to First Graduates 
As Third Session Comes to a Successful Close at Madison 





Faculty and students are pictured outside Slichter Hall, the school’s residence. 


Madison: The first class of the third 
session of the Executives’ School of 
Credit and Financial Management got 
under way August 22. Ninety-five execu- 
tives from twenty different states were 
represented in this session, which like the 
two previous sessions was marked by a 
real sense of enthusiasm. Students repre- 
sented various firms, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, service, and finance. In ad- 
dition faculty members from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration were 
among the students. 

The school was again under the execu- 
tive direction of Dr. Carl D. Smith. The 
eight-man resident faculty was again of 
the highest calibre and included many in- 
structors from the previous sessions. The 
faculty consisted of G. C. Klippel, Gen- 
eral Credit Manager, Van Camp Hard- 
ware & Iron Co., Indianapolis; Dr. Mar- 
shall D. Ketchum, Associate Professor of 
Finance, University of Chicago, Chicago; 
Dr. Kenneth Dameron, Professor of Busi- 
ness Organization, Ohio State University ; 
Thomas H. Nelson, partner, Rogers & 
Slade, Management Consultants and 
President, Executives Training, Inc., New 
York; Dick Carlson, also a partner of 
Rogers & Slade, New York; Dr. Arthur 
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R. Upgren, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Associate Edi- 
tor, Minneapolis Star-Journal; Raymond 
Rodgers, Professor of Money and Bank- 
ing, New York University, and Edward 
E. Edwards, Professor of Finance, Indi- 
ana University. 

The daily class conferences were devoted 
to problems of credit department manage- 
ment, financial management, money and 
credit, problems and trends of distribu- 
tion, management functions and policies, 
and the development of executive abil- 
ities. The senior class spent half its time 
in a management seminar where current 
problems and issues confronting the credit 
executives were presented and exhaus- 
tively discussed. 

In addition to the class conferences, the 
entire school body, faculty and students, 
met four evenings each week in round 
table conferences. The subjects of these 
conferences included such topics as “The 
Credit Executive’s Appraisal of Theory 
in Relation to Practice,” “Propaganda in 
Business and Government,” “Coopera- 
tives and Other Business,” “Master Sales- 
manship for Today’s Competitive Mar- 
ket,” “Business Indicators of Value to the 
Credit Executive,” and “Government In- 
tervention in Business.” 


Seventeen executives, who have at- 
tended three sessions and have fulfilled all 
the requirements for graduation, received 
their diplomas at the close of this session. 
The requirements necessary for a diploma 
were attendance at three sessions, not 
necessarily consecutive, the accomplish- 
ment of a series of extension problems be- 
tween the first and second sessions, and 
the writing of a thesis on the subject of 
the student’s own choice between the 
second and third sessions. 

The average temperature during the ses- 
sion was 74 degrees and the average high 
during the period only 84 degrees, which 
compares very favorably with the rather 
excessive temperatures which made the 
students’ burden of study no lighter in 
previous years. 

Judging from many personal interviews 
with the students there appears to be a 
real spirit of gratification that the oppor- 
tunity to attend the school exists. This 
spirit has been definitely noticeable in all 
classes. The added opportunity to meet 
with such a first class faculty and to ex- 
change ideas and experiences with other 
credit executives from other regions and 
in other industries is agreed to be the 
most important advantage of attending, 
according to the class leaders. 
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Robot Interchange 
System Saves Many 
Hours, Much Money 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Credit 
Managers’ Association (your host for the 
1950 Credit Congress, be it noted) has 
published some interesting facts concern- 
ing the working of its Interchange Bureau 
since the installation of their new ma- 
chinery. 

If all the reports produced by Credit 
Interchange (including reciprocals) dur- 
ing the last six months were placed end 
to end, they would reach from the asso- 
ciation office to Long Beach and extend 
about five miles out to sea. 

To produce these reports on the old 
manual basis it would require eight typ- 
ists, working a full eight-hour day, 8,320 
hours. In comparison, the same amount 
of work produced on the tabulating ma- 
chine requires 83.3 hours. The tabulat- 
ing machine requires only part-time super- 
vision, takes no vacation and there is very 
little time out for illness. 

Another interesting comparison: The 
comment cards, including incoming and 
outgoing, have to be sorted both ways. If 
piled one on another, they would extend 
14 feet higher than the Los Angeles City. 
Hall. 

The Remington-Rand sorting machine 
would sort this quantity of cards in 25.05 
days, working eight hours per day, and 
would require only part-time supervision. 

A manual operation for a like quantity 
would require 6+ girls 130 days, each 
working eight hours per day. 


Accounts checked into the files from 
new account cards, and initial lists, if 
typed, showing owner’s name, trade style, 
address and city and state, would form a 
roll of paper with a diameter equal to 
the height of an average man. 


Garrisons Celebrate 
Their Golden Wedding 


Wichita: Mr. and Mrs. M. Elmer Gar- 
rison held open house at their home, 130 
South Belmont, Wichita, Kansas, on Sat- 
urday, September 10, on the occasion of 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Mr. Garrison, who is secretary-manager 
of the Wichita Association, and his wife, 
the former Julia Hauser, were married 
September 10, 1899. 


Raymer Elected Head 
Of Akron Association 


Akron: W. S. Raymer, Jr., Sun Rub- 
ber Co., was recently elected President of 
the Akron Association of Credit Men. 
Others elected for the 1949-1950 term 
were: Henry S. Simmons, Dyke Motor 
Supply Co., Vice-President; William B. 
Poe, Ferrior Bros., Inc., Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and A. C. Mayer, Standard Oil Co., 
Councillor. 
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Franklin H. Peck Is 
New Public Relations 
Director at New York 


New York: Franklin H. Peck has been 
engaged to succeed Victor A. Liston as 
public relations director of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. He will work 
on the monthly publication, “Credit Ex- 
ecutive”, and have charge of press rela- 
tions. 

Recently returned from England and 
other European countries, where for the 
past few years he has been freelancing in 
the publishing field, Mr. Peck was for- 
merly advertising manager for Fawcett 
Publications and assistant director of pub- 
licity for Columbia Records, Inc. 


Twenty-one Teams Are 
Competing for Honors 
In New Orleans Drive 


New Orleans: The New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, in its 1949 mem- 
bership campaign, has organized twenty- 
one teams which are competing for the 
honor of signing up the most new mem- 
bers. 

The captains and co-captains of the 
teams met recently at the Army and Navy 
Club for a dinner meeting at which past 
achievements were reviewed. It is hoped 
that the membership goal will be reached 
by the end of September. 


Bring in a new member 
—Earn a free dinner 


Philadelphia: A new wrinkle is being 
introduced into the plans for the annual 
golf tournament and dinner which the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania is planning for September 
20 at the Hershey Country Club. Any 
member who secured a new member dur- 
ing the month of August will be trans- 
ported from Philadelphia to Hershey and 
dined there on the Association. 


Dallas Hears Talk on 
Handicapped Children 


Dallas: Fred Levy, President of the 
Handicapped Children’s Educational So- 
ciety, gave an interesting talk during the 
Tuesday Luncheon meeting of the Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Managers’ Association 
August 19. 

Mr. Levy was born and educated in 
Germany, next door to the late Joseph 
Goebbels. He came to the United States 
in 1926 and served in the U. S. Military 
Intelligence during the recent war. 


David A. Weir, Secretary and As- 
sistant Executive Manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
and Executive Vice-President of the 
Credit Research Foundation, will be 
the featured speaker during the Tri- 
State Conference at Albany, N. Y., 
October 14. 


Fraud Prevention 
Department Score 


Raised to 1713 


THE truth of the old adage, “Never 

change horses in the middle of a 
stream” was clearly shown in the case of 
Albert Hurwich of New York City, the 
National Fraud Prevention Department’s 
conviction number 1713. 

Hurwich had been engaged in the used 
car business for a considerable length of 
time. In 1946 he entered the dress manu- 
facturing business in New York under the 
corporate name of Barri Couture, Inc., 
having had very little experience in that 
business. In April, 1948, Barri Couture, 
Inc., failed. 

The Fraud Prevention Department was 
called in to investigate the case. The in- 
vestigation, conducted in cooperation with 
the FBI, showed evidence of fraud and 
Hurwich was indicted for violation both 
of the National Bankruptcy Act and of 
the Mail Fraud Statutes—use of the mails 
in a scheme to defraud through the mail- 
ing of false financial statements. These 
statements showed a substantial net worth 
which was “questionable.” 

Meanwhile, Hurwich had fled the juris- 
diction of the court. However, after sev- 
eral months’ search he was found in New 
Orleans and returned to New York. On 
August 28 he pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ments and on August 30 was sentenced to 
imprisonment for a year and a day. 

Before absconding, Hurwich sold out 
his entire business and failed to account 
for the proceeds. 

Had this man continued in his old line 
of business and not tried to “change 
horses” he might still be prosperous. It is 
said that he intended to return to the used 
car field with the money he had concealed 
in the bankruptcy. 


Conference Plans 
Are Taking Shape 


Chicago: Arrangements are rapidly 
going forward for the annual State Credit 
Conference sponsored by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men to be held 
Wednesday, October 19. Two sessions 
will be held during the morning and 
afternoon with luncheon at noon. A fine 
program is being prepared. 

In the evening the annual Fall Dinner 
will be held with an outstanding guest 
speaker. 


Situations Vacant 


Young man, college graduate, who majored iu 
mercantile credits and has some experience, 
seeks opportunity in credit field. Box S-l, 
Credit and Financial Management. 


Credit Manager, 16 years with one of leading 
manufacturers of en’s Wear, having nation- 
wide distribution. New ownership is factoring 
accounts. Applicant can provide proof of out- 
standing record. Now in Louisville. Will locate 
elsewhere. Box S-2, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement. 
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SHREVEPORT 
G. S. Pasquier 
COMPTROLLER 
Times Publishing Co., Ltd. 


ROCHESTER 
Herbert F. Adam 
TREASURER 
J. Hungerford Smith Co. 





Paul E. Ewers 
COMMERCIAL OFFICE MGR. 
Michigan Cons. Gas Co. 


SYRACUSE 
Joseph E. Reese 
CREDIT MANAGER 
Cherry Burrell Corp. 





SALT LAKE CITY 
Ellis C. Wheeier 
TREASURER 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. 


| ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


| EPTEMBER is the month when the Asso- 
ciation activities once again begin to run in 
high gear after a-summer lull. Meetings, 
forums, educational classes all re-commence ‘with 
that spirit of “life is real, life is earnest” that 

comes after Labor Day. 
This is the month when the new Association 
President will ostensibly do his first job of pre- 


siding. Actually, however, he has been carrying 





SIOUX FALLS 
Kenneth Roberts 
CREDIT MANAGER 
Rudning Robertson Co. 


TERRE HAUTE 
Joseph O. Arney 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Indiana State Bank 
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FORT WAYNE 
Russell G. Ayers 
ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT 
Fort Wayne National Bank 


on during the whole summer, checking to see that 
all arrangements for these meetings, forums and 


so on have been made. 


Presiding at meetings is but the slightest of the 
jobs a president is called on to do. The entire 
running of the Association is his responsibility. 
We wish these “freshmen” presidents good luck 


and a successful year. 


1 





EVANSVILLE QUINCY 


Cletus H. Kaiser H. H. Hoener 
ASSISTANT CASHIER CREDIT MANAGER 
Citizens National Bank Brower Manufacturing Co. 
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Confidentially Speaking 


Courtnay Shaw, American Pacific Stamp Co., Los Angeles, was recently elected 
President of the Lions Club of Los Angeles .. . Grover Smith, Randall Brothers, 
Atlanta, Ga., is convalescing from recent automobile accident . . . Walter Brekke, 
Assistant Credit Manager, California Hardware Co., Los Angeles, announces the 
arrival of a daughter ... C. R. Caster succeeds G. G. Adams as Credit Manager 
at Consolidated Companies, Inc., New Orleans, La... . J. A. Goodson was recently 
Appointed Secretary-Treasurer of Placid Oil Company, Shreveport, La. . .. Willis 
T. Windle has been named Treasurer and Controller of The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y....L. L. Melwick, formerly Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, The Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, has been elected Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary . . . Paul G. Giers, Comptroller and Credit Manager, San 
Equip, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., was elected President of The United States Chess 
Federation. 

A. A. Wainwright is the new Credit Manager at Nelson, Baker & Company, 
Detroit, Mich... . L. G. Keplinger replaces Dave Albright as Credit and’ Office 
Manager at The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio... Richard L. 
Simmonds is now Credit Manager at Steel Fabricating Co., Indianapolis, Ind... . 
Arthur C. Madden is the new Credit Manager at Wehle Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. . . . West-Marquis, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., have announced Margaret 
O’Connor as their new Credit Manager . . . Kenneth W. Batt succeeds C. F. 
Grosholz as Credit Manager for Motter Electric Co., York, Pa. ... Art Quay, 
Vice-President and Credit Manager of The First National Bank, Minneapolis, and 
Past President of The Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the bank ... E. H. Davies, Past President of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, has been elected Assistant Treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . 

J. H. White was recently transferred from the San Francisco to the New York 
City offices of Shell Oil Co., Inc., as Vice-President and Controller ... W. Manvile 
Johnson has been advanced from Treasurer to Vice-President of The Reading 
Hardware Corp., Reading, Pa....F. K. Zimmerman was recently elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of The Lynch Corporation, Anderson, Ind., succeeding J. L. Watts, 
retired ... W. J. Peterson is now Credit Manager at Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Omaha, succeeding H. T. Skidmore, transferred to Minneapolis . . . Warren B. 
Shirey succeeds J. W. Simmons, deceased, as Credit Manager at American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., Detroit, Mich. ... John G. dePass, General Credit 
Manager, National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa., has been elected Assistant Secre- 
tary of his company ... Mrs. Ann K. Jones is the new Credit Manager at Peerless 
Electric Co., Warren, Ohio ... Fred A. Barker, Credit Manager, Atlantic Gelatin 
Div. of General Foods Corp., Boston, Mass., retired on July Ist... J. Wm. Hardt, 
Executive Vice President, The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, retired on 
August first .. . W. K. Davis replaces James H. Sellers as Credit Manager for 
Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


John L. Watson, King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., is convalescing after a serious 
illness .. . R. R. Bilek is now handling credits and collections at Thermal Company, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. ... W. G. Drexelius, Credit Manager, Geo. H. Nowland Co., 
Ciricinnati, Ohio, suffered a compound fracture of his leg . . . Keith Hamilton 
succeeds L. L. Williams as Credit Manager at Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co., Seattle, 
Wash. .. . Adlo Neilson succeeds Thomas Carlson as Credit Manager at Quality 
Meat Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Carlson is now Credit Manager for 
Survall Packing Company ... H. G. Hodgden succeeds H. E. Kingan as Credit 
Manager at Hood Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . . . George N. Stevens is now 
Credit Manager at Batchilder & Snyder Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... .A. F. Mansbach 
is now Manager of Credits at United States Steel Supply Co., Baltimore, Md... . 
Charles B. Jones succeeds Robt. O’Brien as Credit Manager at Lucas Screw Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Francis B. Cummings, Secretary, North American Cement Corp., New York 
City, has been elected a Director of the company ...H. W. Proulix, formerly 
Finance Officer of Pan American World Airways in New York City, is now with 
Golden State Company at San Francisco, as Assistant Comptroller ... Theodore R. 
Oakes, formerly Assistant Treasurer, has been elected Treasurer of the Hondaille- 
Hershey Corp., Detroit, Mich... . P. E. Porter is now Credit Manager at Mc- 
Pherson Furnace & Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. ... G. Rayson Braun has been 
elected Vice President of the West American Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. H. H. 
Vickrey succeeds Mr. Braun in Credit Management .. . Charles W. Strine succeecs 
H. A. Ansell, deceased, as Credit Manager at Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa... . Mrs. Giordana Losurdo is the new Credit Manager at 
Dante Candy Company, Chicago ... J. L. Doil now supervises credits and collections 
at the Creasey Company, Louisville . .. C. W. Retnauer, formerly Treasurer of 
Ogden Corp., New York, has become Comptroller of The Derby Gas & Electric Co., 
Derby, Conn. ... James F. Toole has been elected Treasurer of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Division of the Sperry Corp., New York City. 


E. B. M. 


WITH REGRET 


We regretfully announce the passing of 
these members of the Association: 
Charles H. Hencier, Credit Manager, 
Kenny Boiler & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
...O. E. Huss, Credit Manager, Hoff- 
man Hardware Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif... . Spencer E. Twist, Treasurer, 
Colonial Optical Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ... Raymond H. Tyree, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Stanford Paper 
Co., Washington, D. C. . . . George J. 
Brereton, Secretary, Shadbolt & Boyd 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ... J. S. Watson, 
retired, former Credit Manager, Fulton 
Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga... . George A, 
DeNaouley, Credit Executive, Burling- 
ton Mills Corporation of New York, New 
York, N. Y.... Christian J. Litscher, 
President, Litscher Wholesale Electric 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ... J. W. Sim- 
mons, Credit Manager, American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. .. . William Jenkins, Executive 
Vice-President, Peoples Bank, Youngs- 
town, Ohio ... Edward E. Long, Credit 
Manager, Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. H. A. Ansell, 
Credit Manager, Pennsylvania Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

. . Harry W. Thompson, General 
Credit Manager, General Seafood Div, 
General Foods Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
... Dan W. Thomas, Credit Manager, 
The Wm. Edwards Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
. . . Joseph M. Watson, Credit Man- 
ager, P. A. Vogel & Sons Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky... . Henry W. Kimmel, Vice- 
President and Secretary, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., for- 
mer President of the Rochester Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


Harrison J. Day 


Providence: Harrison J. Day, a direc- 
tor of the Rhode Island Association of 
Credit Men, died suddenly at his summer 
home on Block Island, Saturday, August 
20. 

Superintendent of Collections for the 
Narrangansett Electric Company, Mr. 
Day was also a member of the Blackstone 
Valley Sewer Authority and of the State 
Board of Review. 


Chicago Member to be 
Honored by Chemists 


Chicago: Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, Scien- 
tic Oil Compounding Company, will re- 
ceive the honor scroll award of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists at a meeting of 
the Chicago chapter on October 7. Dr. 
Eisenschiml, a member of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, is to receive 
this award for his outstanding work in 
the chemistry of vegetable oils and for 
promoting the professional prestige of the 
chemist. 


New Yorkers Play Golf 


New York: The New York Credit Men 
held their Fall golf tournament Septem- 
ber 13 at the Wheatley Hills Golf Club 
in East Williston, Long Island. 
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Boston Will Hold 
First Educational 
Meeting Sept. 22 


Boston: The Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit will hold its opening 
meeting of the 1949-50 season on Thurs- 
day, September 22nd, at 6:00 P.M. at 
Perkins Hall, The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

The Chapter will present as its speak- 
ers for the evening Henry G. Buckwalter, 
Associate Director of National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and Dean Roger 
Hamilton, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Northeastern University. Their 
subject: “Improving Your Professional 
Status.” 

The 1949-50 educational program of 
Boston Chapter is again presenting a 
course in “Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment” leading to Associate and Fellow 
awards. The classes are to begin in Sep- 
tember at Boston University. 


Pittsburgh Educational 
Program Taking Shape 


Pittsburgh: The educational program 
of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania is rapidly taking shape. 
Most of the courses necessary for the 
Fellow and Associate awards of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit are available at 
either Duquesne or the University of 
Pittsburgh, with both of which the Pitts- 
burgh chapter cooperates closely. 

Registration began at Duquesne Sep- 
tember 12 with classes due to start Sep- 
tember 19. At Pitt classes will begin 
September 26. Credit seminars are also 
planned, with the program to be an- 
nounced later. 


Retirement of Two 
Old-Timers Announced 


Pittsburgh: Charles Johnston recently 
retired as Secretary-Treasurer of Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., after 38 years of service. 
He will continue to be officially connected 
with the company, however, as a director. 
He is succeeded by Walter Churchill, 
presently a member of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Johnston is a Past President of the 
Western Pennsylvania Association and a 
past Director of the National Association. 
He contributed greatly to the formation 
and growth of Interchange in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 


L. A. Chichester 


Midland, Mich.: L. A. Chichester re- 
tired August 1 as assistant secretary and 
general credit manager of The Dow 
Chemical Company. Concurrently Carl 
A. Gerstacker, Dow treasurer, announced 
the appointment of Robert B. Bennett to 
fll the position of general credit man- 
ager, 

Mr. Chichester’s retirement comes after 
31 years of service with the company, and 
because of his exceptional familiarity 
with many phases of its operations he is 
being retained in a consulting capacity, 
Mr. Gerstacker said. 


The 
ZEBRA 


Corral 


Now that the Royal Order of Zebras 
have their very own corner in the 
official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men—it is time that the 
Grand Zebratary gets in his “two-bits” 
worth! 

You Zebras and prospective Zebras 
have all probably read Grand Exalted 
Superzeb Mark Hutchison’s report of the 
annual meeting of the National Herd at 
the Atlantic City convention in May. 
G. E. S. Mark has been a busy Zebra 
since his election to the top office of the 
National Herd, and he has some mighty 
fine plans in store for all the Herds 
throughout the country. The program is 
very complete and a copy can be obtained 
by writing direct to the Grand Exalted 
Superzeb at 301 Washington Street, Oak- 
land, Calif. This program warrants the 
support of all members of existing Herds 
and of credit men who would like to be- 
come Zebras. 

In the over-all plans for the year the 
Grand Exalted Super has come forth with 
a brand-new idea concerning a “Foreign 
Legion” of Zebras. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for credit men _ located 


Syracuse Secretary 
Honored by Retail 
Credit Association 


Syracuse: Newton D. Bartle, Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Syracuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was awarded the In- 
ternational Award for collection service 
in cities of 100,000 to 250,000 population 
at the recent convention of the National 
Retail Credit Association and the Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of America in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In addition to his work with the whole- 
sale Credit Association Mr. Bartle is 
Manager of the retail credit bureau in 
Syracuse. 


Ex-National Director 
42 Years With Firm 


New Britain, Conn.: Edward E. Ogren, 
assistant secretary and credit manager of 
the Stanley Works completed 42 years 
with his company on Friday, August 19. 

Mr. Ogren became credit manager in 
1919 and was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1941. He is a past President of 
the Hartford Association of Credit Men 
and served the National Association as a 
Director from 1936 to 1939. 
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throughout the country where there may 
not be a Herd in existence at the present 
time, to become a Zebra and then to work 
toward the formation of a Herd in his 
territory. Don’t lose sight of the fact that 
the Zebra organization can be of tremen- 
dous help to local Credit Associations and 
the Secretary-Managers of those Associa- 
tions. Complete information concerning 
the “Foreign Legion” can be obtained by 
writing to the “G. E. S.” at the address 
indicated above. The “Foreign Legion” 
will really come into its own at the 
Round-Up to be held in Los Angeles dur- 
ing the National Convention in 1950. 
Plans are under way at this time to make 
this Round-Up one of the finest ever held 
in Zebra history, and knowing the South- 
ern California Herds as we do, we can 
assure you that it will be colossal! 
Let’s all put our shoulder to the wheel 
this year and make 1949-1950 a banner 
year for the Royal Order of Zebras! 


GORDON A. GRAHAM, Grand Zebratary 


Large Registration is 
Expected for Chicago 
Basic Credit Course 


Registrations already received indicate 
an unusually large number attending the 
CACM annual Basic and Refresher Course 
in Credits and Collections in Chicago. The 
course opens Monday evening, September 
26, and continues on six successive Mon- 
day evenings closing with a complimentary 
dinner for the students and the present- 
ing of scholarships awarded yearly by 
CACM and the Credit Women’s Group. 

Speakers and their subjects are: W. A. 
Linfield, Pepsodent Division, Lever Bro- 
thers Company, “Public Relations in 
Credit,” A. R. Johnson, Container Corpor- 
ation of America, “Analyzing Credit In- 
formation,” W. J. Hindman, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, “The 5th C 
of Credit,’ Rhae M. Swisher, Rhae M. 
Swisher and Company, “Financial State- 
ments,” H. B. Schierman, The Florsheim 
Shoe Company, “Sources of Credit In- 
formation,” O. A. Jackson, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, “Foreign Credit,” C. B. Whipple, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, “Legal 


Phases of Credit,” and E. B. Moran, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, “Where 
Does Credit Fit Into Industry?” 
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News from the 


CREDIT WOMEN'S GROUPS 


Seattle: Credit women from all the 
groups on the West Coast will meet at 
the Olympic Hotel here September 23, 
24 and 25 for a Western intergroup con- 
ference. Credit women are expected from 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Fresno, Los Angeles and San Diego. 

The program will open Friday evening, 
September 23, with a reception for all 
the visitors, with the Portland and Taco- 
ma members acting as hostesses. The 
business of the conference will start Sat- 
urday morning with a breakfast at which 
the Rev. John T. Dunstan, pastor of the 
Prospect Congregational Church, will de- 
liver the invocation. Following the break- 
fast will come the first session at which 
speakers will include Bess Marshall. 
Chairman of the National Credit Wom- 
en’s Executive Committee; Pauline Bres- 
sem, of Portland, Western Vice-Chair- 
man of the Committee; Committee mem- 
ber Ellen Anderson, of Oakland, and Na- 
tional Director R. W. Peterson. Past 
National President E. L. Blaine, Jr., will 
speak during the luncheon. 

The afternoon program will consist of 
a general discussion of credit topics, with 
a definite topic assigned to each visiting 
group. The speaker at the evening ban- 
quet will be Pearl A. Wanamaker, Super- 
intendent of Public Education for the 
State of Washington and a member of 
UNESCO. 

Sunday’s program starts with a brunch, 
followed by a discussion of Western group 
activities and reports from the various 
groups. 


Houston: The Wholesale Credit Wom- 
en’s Club of Houston has been enjoying 
informal meetings during the vacation 
season. In June, we motored out to San 
Jacinto Battle Grounds for a tour through 
the Battleship Texas and the San Jacinto 
Monument, after which a very delightful 
sea food dinner was enjoyed at San 
Jacinto Inn. 

In July we spent a most delightful eve- 
ning on The Terrace of the beautiful and 
fabulous new Shamrock Hotel. Dinner 
was served to us by candlelight on The 
Terrace just above the deep blue waters 
of the moonlit pool. The surroundings 
were wonderful with the dim lights and 
the starry skies above; in fact, it was so 
delightful that we returned to The Ter- 
race for our August meeting. 

Our summer has been a delightful vaca- 
tion and as we planned it so that our 
members would become better acquainted, 
we feel that we have fully accomplished 
our purpose and that everyone will be 
very happy to get back into our regular 
business meetings beginning in September. 

The Southwest District Conference will 
hold their annual meeting in Waco Sep- 
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tember 22, 23 and 24. Plans are being 
made for a credit women’s breakfast and 
our past president, Hazel Williford, who 
has been appointed to the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, an- 
nounces that she has contacted the three 
organized credit women’s groups in our 
district so that we may have a record at- 
tendance of women at this conference and 
reports from the various groups repre- 
sented. 
& 


Cleveland: No regular business meet- 
ings of the Cleveland Credit Women’s 
Club were held during the summer 
months; however, the Club had two so- 
cial events, which brought the members 
together. On Saturday, July 9th, the An- 
nual Outing was held on the beautiful 
farm of Anne Linde, one of the charter 
members of the Group. The program 
committee had a very full program of 
games and entertainment planned. One of 
the highlights of the day was the award- 
ing of the Annual Scholarship to Cleve- 
land, or Fenn College. Miss Helen Nel- 
son, of Hydraulic Equipment Company, 
was the winner, with Miss Marie Michl, 
of Cleveland Quarries Company, chosen 
as an alternate. 

Mrs. Kenneth S. Thomson, wife of the 
Executive Secretary at Cleveland, enter- 
tained the Club at a Tea in their lovely 
Shaker home on Saturday, August 13th. 

The September meeting is scheduled for 
Wednesday, the 14th, at the University 
Club. Miss Rosa Basler, of Cincinnati, 
Vice President of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, will be 
the principal speaker. 


Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Credit 
Women’s Group is making plans to re- 
sume meetings on September 28. This 
will be the annual “Know your Associa- 
tion” meeting. President I. L. Hillman, 
Dravo Corporation, membership Chair- 
man J. H. Donovan, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, and Executive Man- 
ager D. R. Meredith will cover the serv- 
ices and activities of the Association. A 
question and answer period will follow. 

The newly-elected officers are: Emma 
Hamilton, Pittsburgh Photo-Engraving 
Co., President; Virginia S. LeBauda, 
Service Sales of Pittsburgh, Inc., Vice- 
President; Helen H. Gelik, G. N. Craw- 
ford Equipment Co., Treasurer, and Pear] 
Karwan, Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Secretary. 


& 

Oakland: Banking was the theme of the 
August meeting of the Oakland Credit 
Women’s Group with J. A. Wainwright 
of the Bank of Commerce as guest speak- 
er. 


The membership drive was the topic of 
discussion with our two team chairman 
Angela Ragghante and Doris Coates giy- 
ing reports on the progress of the drive 
for new members. 

President Davis told the group more 
about the Western Intergroup Conference 
at Seattle in September. 


Memphis: The Memphis Credit Women 
will play an important part in the forth. 
coming Southeastern Credit Conference 
which will be held in Memphis October 
13-15. Members of the group will head 
the registration and information commit. 
tees for the entire conference and wif 
have representatives on all other commit. 
tees. 

Highlight of the credit women’s pro- 
gram will be the luncheon on Friday, 
August 14. 


Milwaukee: New officers were elected by 
the Milwaukee Credit Women’s Group at 
their eighth Annual Meeting. They are 
Irene Virum, Milsco Manufacturing Co, 
President; Katherine Meek, Marsh Radio 
Supply Co., Vice-President ; Ruth Weber, 
Robert A. Johnston, Secretary and Ger- 
trude Lyneis, Badger Trailer & Equip- 
ment Corp., Treasurer. 


Omaha: The following new officers were 
elected at the annual election of the 
Omaha Credit Women’s Group: Presi- 
dent, Grace Hanses, Dultmeier Sales Co.: 
Vice-President, Dorathea De Vries, Mis- | 
souri Valley Machinery Co.; Secretary, 
Ann Yanick, Henry W. Miller Electric 
Co., and Treasurer, Fern Tucker, Barn- 
hart Press. 


Cincinnati: The new officers of the 
Cincinnati Credit Women’s Group are 
Ruth Mason, Mason & Co., President; 
Loretta Johnston, F. D. Lawrence Elec- 
tric Co., Vice-President; Millie Spreen, 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., Treasurer, and 
Margaret Dryden, Robertson Fence Co, 
Secretary. 


St. Paul: Alice Muldoon, Tilden Pro- 
duce Co., was recently elected President 
of the St. Paul Credit Women’s Group. 
Betty Stevens, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., was elected Vice-President; 
Bonnie Wickman, First National Bank, 
Secretary, and May Rogers, Gateway 
Grocery Co., Treasurer. 


Chicago Member Is New 
Head of Mining Firm 


Chicago: Charles E. Glasser, Treas- 
urer of the Diversey Corp., has beet 
elected President of the General Reduc- 
tion Co., which his company recently ac- 
quired. The company mines, processes 
and markets bleaching, filtering and oil 
absorbent materials. The mines are 10- 
cated in Georgia. 

Mr. Glasser is a student of the Exect- 
tives’ School of Credit and Financial 
Management. 
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Two informal shots of the Mansfield members taken during the 


Mansfield Credit Men Tour Factory 


Mansfield: R. M. Young, Credit Man- 
wer of the Mansfield Tire Co., enter- 
ined 46 members of the North Central 
Ohio Association of Credit Men at a 
dinner meeting held recently in his com- 


pany’s cafeteria and Convention Hall. 
During the meeting the credit men dis- 
cussed improved office procedure. Follow- 
ing the meeting the guests were con- 
ducted on a tour of the factory operations. 


Elections, Promotions and Other Good News 


Terre Haute: Joseph Arney, Indiana State 
Bank, was elected president of the Terre 
Haute Association of Credit Men, for the 
yar from May 1, 1949 to April 30, 1950; 
George O. Nichols, Public Loan Co., was 
tamed vice president, and C. B. Reed, 
Terre Haute First National Bank, treas- 
wer. Mrs. Wanita I. Gilchrist, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation, was re- 
tected secretary. 
* 
seattle: Ralph J. Stowell, National Bank 
ot Commerce, is the new President of 
the Seattle Association of Credit Men; 
2. A. Cowman, Cowman-Campbell Paint 
(o, Inc., is the new Vice-President. 
Aili Steinmetz, Athletic Supply Co., 
sthe new President of the Seattle Credit 
Women’s Group. Inez Watts, W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., is the new Vice-President. 
RB 
Green Bay: At the organization meet- 
ng of the board of directors of the North- 
tn Wisconsin-Michigan Association of 
Credit Men Nels Nelson, Wisconsin Pub- 
le Service Corp., was elected President. 
L.E. Plettner, Bay West Paper Co., was 


elected Vice-President, L. F. Kramer, 
The Larsen Co., Treasurer, and George 
Markham, Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Councillor. R. C. Creviston was re- 
elected Secretary. 


% 

Minneapolis: Franklin G. Emrick, 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp., has 
been elected President of the Minneap- 
olis Association to succeed Glenn F. Bal- 
lard, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
who automatically becomes Councillor. 
Irl D. Clark, Janney-Semple-Hill & Co., 
is the new Vice-President. Brace Ben- 
nitt continues as Executive Secretary. 
President Emrick has been elected Treas- 
urer of his company. 

e 

Allentown, Pa.: The Lehigh Valley- 
Berks Credit Association, Inc., announces 
the election of officers for the coming 
year. They are: Clarence A. Kistler, 
Bittner, Hunsicker & Co., President; Paul 
J. Smith, Allentown National Bank, Vice- 
President, and John R. Helwig, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Treasurer. J. H. 
J. Reinhard continues as Secretary. 
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meeting. 


New York: Roy F. Bradford retired as 
credit manager of Wellington Sears Com- 
pany, Inc., on August 31 after 25 years 
with the company. He was succeeded by 
John R. O’Neill who has been his assis- 
tant for the past three years. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS 


REPORT 
May 1, 1949 to August 31, 1949 
Comparison 
Members 

Class AA Net Gain 8-31-49 Percent 
Chiago 19 2045 100.93% 
Indianapolis § 950 100.52 
Louisville 5 1040 100.48 
Class A 
Boston 26 617 104.39% 
Seattle 10 644 101.57 
Baltimore 6 563 101.07 
Class B 
Denver 14 324 104.51% 
New Orleans 10 286 103.62 
San Diego 11 424 102.66 
Class C 
Houston 14 216 106.93% 
Syracuse 10 211 104.97 
Toledo 2 208 100.97 
Class D 
Columbus ll 122 109.90% 
Albuquerque 2 119 = 101.71 
Chattanooga 2 154 =: 101.31 
Class E 
Cape Girardeau 17 59 140.47% 
Canton 5 55 112.24 
Wheeling 4 50 108.70 
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COMPANY A 


Receivables 
Inventory 


$180,000 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities 


$90,000 


COMPANY B 


cae. ..... 
Receivables 
Inventory 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities 


$90,000 


Current Ratios, Inventories and Compensating Ratios 


Conitenied from page 11) 

N these two companies it is as- 

sumed the terms of purchase, the 
expenses, and the volume of sales 
are alike. It will be noted the cur- 
rent ratio of Co. A is 2 to 1 while 
the current ratio of Co. B is 1.11 to 
1. Co. A does a credit business; 
Co. B sells for cash. From the op- 
erating viewpoint, i.e., the ability 
to meet their current obligations, 
there is no difference between them. 
Co. A has $80,000 more net work- 
ing capital than Co. B, but Co. A 
needs that much more because of its 
required investment in receivables 
under credit terms. From a safety 
viewpoint, the extra $80,000 of net 


gations alike, B’s creditors would 
become apprehensive and _trouble- 
some while the confidence of A’s 
creditors would not be shaken. 

The illustrations of Co. A and Co. 
B reveal two facts. First, similarity 
in paying ability does not mean sim- 
ilarity in safety or vice versa. 
Second, the greater the sales in rela- 
tion to the current assets the less 
the current ratio, or net working 
capital, required (from the opera- 
tional viewpoint). The problem is 
to strike a satisfactory balance be- 
tween the safety and operational 
viewpoints. A second illustration 
which is not so strained will better 
illustrate the point: 


COMPANY X 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities 


$137,500 


Annual Sales $1,000,000 
COMPANY Y 


Receivable 
Inventory 


$225,000 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities 


$137,500 


Annual Sales $1,000,000 


Current Ratio 
Sales—Receivables 
Sales—Inventory 


Ratios 


(So; ¥. 
1.64 to 1 
10 to 1 
10 to 1 


working capital in Co. A affords 
a lot of extra protection to the 
creditor. The least misfortune might 
be fatal to B. Assuming the same 
misfortune hit both A and B, and 
even though to the moment of mis- 
fortune both met their current obli- 
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O simplify the illustration, the 

Sales and the Current Liabil- 
ities of the X and Y companies have 
been made alike. Since both com- 
panies have like sales, let it be 
assumed both have the same costs. 
Since both X and Y have the same 


income (from the same sales), the 
same expenses, and purchase the 
same amount of goods, it follows 
that one will meet its obligations 
with exactly the same ease, or diff- 
culty, as the other. But let us look 
at the ratios. 

Co. X’s current ratio is 2 to ] 
while Co. Y’s is only 1.64 to 1. On 
the other hand, Co. Y’s sales tg 
receivables and sales to inventory 
ratios are better than the same 
ratios of Co. X. These may be 
termed compensating ratios. The 
higher sales ratios compensate for 
the low current ratio. Likewise 
the low sales ratios of Co. X are 
compensated by its higher current 
ratio. 

Comparing the two companies it 
is apparent Co. X requires a $25,000 
larger investment in its receivables 
and a $25,000 larger investment in 
its inventory than Co. Y. As com- 
pared with Co. Y, this is idle 
capital. If X is to operate with 
$50,000 of its capital idle then X 
and not its creditors should furnish 
it. Since this is what X does (X net 
working capital $137,500, Y net 
working capital $87,500) the two 
companies present a stand-off from 
the operational viewpoint. Company 
X is the better risk to the extent 
that might be indicated by its extra 
net working capital of $50,000. It 
is quite reasonable to assume that 
in a forced liquidation of the two § 
companies, Company Y would realize 
a higher percentage of its assets than 
would Company X. This assump- 
tion follows from the fact that the 
assets of Co. Y appear to be of 
higher quality than those of Co. X. 

The general conclusion, therefore, 
may be drawn that from an opera- 
tional viewpoint there is no choice 
between Co. X and Co. Y but from 
the safety, or liquidation, viewpoint 
Co. X is superior though not 80 
superior as might be indicated by 
its additional $50,000 of net working 
capital. 

In his daily work the analyst wil 
never have so simple a problem 0 
deal with as the one illustrated for 
he will probably never be confronted 
with the same coincidences in sales 
liabilities and expenses. He will 
still have to use proper weighting 
and good judgment in drawing his 
conclusions. Fortunately for him 
this is so, for it is what makes his 
judgment valuable and his work 
interesting. 
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